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INTRODUCTION 


“.. . Dancing and beating time are engrained in their 
[the Negroes’] nature. They say: were the Negro to fall 
from heaven to earth he would beat time in falling.” * 


PuRPOSE AND METHOD 


The African seems to have recognized since time immemorial 
what we only now are beginning to realize, and that is the value 
of music in the course of common everyday life. In addition, it may 
rank as a specialized art and profession. With music playing such 
a predominant role in the life of the African, it follows that the 
means by which he produces his music also acquire significance. 
An investigation of many aspects of this phase of his culture would 
be desirable but for practical reasons, if for no other, the present 
study can deal with only one. A few studies, some of them excellent 
but none of them exhaustive, have been made of. the formal and 
functional aspects of the musical instruments but there has been 
little discussion of the terminology employed in speaking of these 
instruments. For this reason primarily the last mentioned topic 
has been chosen as the one to be considered here. 

West Africa, and here I shall use the term to include the Western 
Sudan as well as the coastal area, has long been exposed to foreign 
cultures, first to the Islamic and later to the European. It therefore 
may be expected to have borrowed from both these sources, but 
particularly from the first, not only the form or types of musical 
instruments of its foreign invaders but their names also. This, as 
we shall see in the course of this study, they have done. Since we 
shall deal here primarily with linguistic phenomena, our geo- 
graphical area will be best defined, perhaps, by stating it as the 
area commonly defined as that of the Western Sudanic Languages, 
plus Hausa and Ful in particular, since the latter were important 
in transmitting a number of the elements under consideration. 
While many problems remain unsolved in this group of the Sudanic 
languages and many languages in themselves are insufficiently 


* A statement by Ibn Butlin, an Arabic writing Christian physician who 
Was active in Bagdad during the 13th century. Quoted by G. E. von Grune- 
baum, Medieval Islam, from A. Mez, Die Renaissance des Islams. 
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studied, the adoption of some classification is essential. For practi- 
cal reasons the classification set up by D. Westermann has been 
chosen as a working basis for this study. Further, while influences 
from the Bantu area? and connections with the Central and East- 
ern Sudanic languages are in evidence, these will not be discussed 
in detail and this investigation will concern itself chiefly with a 
comparative study of the terms for musical instruments in the 
West Sudanic languages themselves and those introduced with the 
penetration of Islam into Africa. 

An important element in the Sudanic languages which cannot 
be treated here is the tones. Unfortunately, the majority of the 
sources have no tone indications whatsoever, and those few which 
have and are trustworthy are insufficient to make any discussion 
of them of any real value. 

Further, any rigid classification of the instruments which will 
be discussed is out of the question. One may argue that a taut 
string which is struck by a wand is a percussion instrument or 
that it is a stringed instrument but that must remain outside our 
present consideration. When a term for one instrument is applied 
to a different type in another geographical area, both are put under 
the same linguistic heading since our concern here is linguistic 
rather than formal. However, a description of the instrument to 
which a given term applies is added wherever possible so that the 
reader may have some idea of the kind of instrument referred to. 
Many sources give no more information than the general term, 
such as “drum,” or “wind instrument.” Even more vexatious are 
those authors who, being unacquainted with the technicalities of 
musical instruments, call a flute a horn or trumpet and vice versa, 
so that it is sometimes practically impossible to be sure what exactly 
they mean. Since this does not affect the phonetic shifts which 
occur in the terms themselves, we shall have to accept such defini- 
tions for what they are worth for the time being and hope that a 
future investigation will be able to treat the formal and functional 
aspects in greater detail. 

In the discussion of percussion instruments the reader will miss 
the xylophone and the “ African piano.” In spite of their diffusion 


* That the Bantu and Sudanic language groups are two independent 
families seems to the writer to be still open to question. But whether they 
are or not need not affect the present discussion because of its geographical 
limitations. 
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and the importance of the ethnological and linguistic problems 
which both their employment and the terms used for the instru- 
ments themselves undoubtedly arouse, these terms have been left 
out of consideration. An adequate treatment would necessitate a 
rather lengthy discussion of issues and use of techniques which lie 
beyond the confines set for the present study. The author hopes to 
present this material as an independent study later. 

The spelling of the terms herein discussed is phonetic in so far 
as this is ascertainable from the available sources. Since anthropo- 
logical and travelers’ reports, especially the older ones, do not 
always indicate what system of spelling they employ, the author’s 
spelling is indicated in brackets following the phonetic translitera- 
tion wherever there may be any doubts involved. Also, those sources 
which employ phonetic spellings have followed various systems, 
different authors indicating the same sounds by different symbols. 
The following chart indicates the significance of the symbols used 
in this study. 


B= Bargery; M Melzian; T—Thomas; W Westermann. 


BM TW 
x voiceless velar (Arabic 
fricative 
y voiced velar Y y 
fricative 
5 palatal j j 
{ nasalized 
~=velar nasal n n 
flap r 
q “emphatic” k (Arabic 3) 
t “emphatic” t 
€ opene 
v open u u 
2 open o 0 


Readers not familiar with African languages may be bewildered 
by the manifold and unexpected changes which occur in the terms 
discussed in the course of this investigation. It should be remem- 
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bered, however, that these changes, farfetched as they may appear, 
are further justified by D. Westermann’s comparative studies* to 
which constant reference is made. 


Tue IsLAMIC PENETRATION OF WEST AFRICA 


In the course of the following research consideration has been 
given to phenomena occasioned by the conquest, peaceful and other- 
wise, of West Africa by Islam. Therefore, a brief discussion of the 
historical events relating to this subject would appear relevant here. 
Islam penetrated West Africa by two main routes, 1. ¢., from the 
Sahara and from the Lower Senegal and Niger river areas, although, 
obviously, the latter itself had its source in the north originally.‘ 
With the conquest of North Africa by the Arabs in the seventh 
century trade with the Sudan was intensively developed so that by 
the eleventh century not only trade but cultural relations between 
the Muslims of North Africa and the Sudan via the Sahara were 
in a quite flourishing state, and the great Islamic kingdoms of the 
Western Sudan were in the making.’ It is important to keep in 
mind that those Muslims who were most responsible for the Islami- 
zation of the Western Sudan were not Arabs but Berbers, and later 
the African converts themselves. It was with the launching of the 
Almoravid movement in the middle of the eleventh century, spe- 
cifically in 1024, when the Berber reformer ‘Abdallah ibn YaAsin 
left the ribat on an island of the Lower Senegal of which he was 
in charge, to preach Islam to the Berbers of Tagant and Adrar and 
the Negroes of Takrir (Futa-Toro), the ancestors of the present 
Tukulor and other Negro peoples, that the conquest of the Sudan 
by Islam began in earnest. Since these peoples were anxious to cast 
off the suzerainty of Ghana, a then powerful kingdom and “a bul- 
wark of paganism ” © whose rulers were at this time Negroes of the 
Sarakolle tribe in Kumbi but not unaware of Islam and the quali- 


* In particular, D. Westermann, Die Sudansprachen; Die westlichen Sudan- 
sprachen. 

* While certain connections with the East and Egypt are not to be denied 
they lie outside the scope of this investigation. 

5 For a detailed history of the Sudan see, among others, C. H. Becker, 
Islamstudien; M. Delafosse, Haut-Sénégal; C. Marquart, Die Beninsamm- 
lung; articles by various authors and listed under specific areas in the 
Encyclopaedia of Islam. 

* Delafosse, “ Siidan,” Encyclopaedia of Islam. 
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fications of some of its adherents, since al-Bakri says that the 
“ryler(s).... thought highly of Muslims and therefore chose his 
interpreters, his treasurer and the majority of his ministers from 
among them [Muslims].”? Ibn Yasin’s teaching of Islam was par- 
ticularly successful. The king of Takrir and his family accepted 
Islam and in addition provided contingents for the Almoravid army. 
The king of Malli or of the Mandingo and the king of Songhai in 
the region of Gao on the Middle Niger were converted soon after- 
ward. In 1076 Kumbi itself was seized by Abi Bakr ibn ‘Omar 
(of the Lemtiina tribe) and the Almoravids, and thus was brought 
to an end a long period of Ghana domination. Compelled by force 
to accept Islam the Sarakolles themselves then proceeded to dis- 
seminate Islam among other peoples, kingdoms, and provinces such 
as Kanuaga, Gumbu, Susu and Jakha so that the death of Abi 
Bakr in 1087 and the departure of the last of the Almoravid forces 
for the north did not bring to an end its propagation, for it was at 
the end of the eleventh century that the Dyoula, converted to Islam 
by the Sarakolles in Jakha, carried this religion to the Gold Coast 
where they went to buy kola nuts. 

At the end of the first quarter of the thirteenth century we find 
the spread of Islam has received a fresh impetus which was proba- 
bly due to the same phenomenon we see ever recurring through 
centuries of history, 7. e., prohibition serving only to make a people 
more tenacious and fervid in their thought, belief or action than 
they were previous to the prohibition of the same. For it was in 
order to escape the persecution of the pagan king of the Susu that 
the now Muslim peoples of Ghana emigrated to Walata in 1224 
where they established a religious and commercial center. The Susu, 
after having conquered the Mandingo, were in turn finally crushed 
about 1235 by the Mandingo, assisted by peoples of neighboring 
provinces, under the leadership of Sun-Jata who then conquered 
northward until in 1240 the ancient capital of Ghana was destroyed 
and thus a Mandingo and Muslim hegemony over this whole area 
was established. 

After a period of conquest the kingdom of Milli (Melle), which 
reached its height under Mansa-Miisa (Gongon- or Kankan-Misa), 
1308-1331, came to include the whole of the Western Sudan reach- 
Ing as far north and including at its height the famed Timbuktu. 


*Al-Bakri, as quoted by C. Yver in “Ghana,” Encyclopaedia of Islam. 
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This state was a bulwark of Islam and sent teachers, preachers, and 
traders beyond its borders, some of whom reached the Hausa states 
and preached Islam there toward the end of the fourteenth century. 
The eastward expansion of the Mandingo empire was, however, 
checked by the powerful Mossi empire which was and has remained 
to the present day an almost insurmountable obstacle in the way 
of Islam. 

The progress of Islam was again given impetus around the end 
of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth centuries as a result 
of the policy of the greatest prince of the then powerful Songhai 
kingdom, Askiya Muhammadu Tire, only to be checked again in 
the middle of the sixteenth century by the pagan Ful conquest of 
Futa Toro and the estbalishment of their pagan monarchy. In addi- 
tion, contrary to expectation, the Moroccan conquest of Timbuktu 
and Songhai in 1571 only added to the decline of Islam. It was not 
until the middle of the eighteenth century, when the Muslim Tuku- 
lors were victorious over the pagan Ful whom they then forced to 
accept Islam, that the propagation of the religion of the Prophet 
assumed dynamic proportions and it was at this time that the Wolof 
of the Lower Senegal were gradually converted. Leaders soon arose 
among the newly converted Ful, especially the Toredbe of Futa 
Toro, and one of these, Usmanu Fodio (‘Othman Don Fodio), 
preached the Holy War between the Niger and Chad and converted 
a part of the Hausa, establishing the empire of Sokoto in 1802. 
The propagation of Islam reached its height under al-Hajj ‘Omar 
who, during his pilgrimage to Mecca in 1820, was invested by the 
head of Tijaniyya fraternity with the title of Khalifa (“substitute”) 
for the Sudan and carried out a series of missionary and military 
campaigns which resulted at the time of his death in 1864 in a vast 
empire in the Sudan of which Islam was the official religion. This 
empire broke up into small states soon afterward and collapsed 
before the French in 1892. ; 

In the Central Sudan, Kano, as a much frequented stage on the 
pilgrim route to Mecca, became a most important commercial center 
carrying on a great trade with Tripolitania, and thus must have 
come early into contact with Islam, for by the fifteenth century it 
was a center of learning and scholars having settled there on their 
return from the pilgrimage taught theology and Maliki law. Katsina, 
too, was a recognized center of Muslim learning. Islam among the 
Hausa was further intensified by the conquest by the Ful at the be- 


i 
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ginning of the nineteenth century which seems to have had the 
additional effect of stimulating Hausa initiative and enterprise. 
As a result of this we find them today in Togo, Adamawa and the 
Cameroons, not to speak of other areas, usually in trade groups but 
thus spreading their language and religion. It was primarily the 
Muslim Hausa, or the Ful who had been assimilated, who brought 
Islam to the great kingdoms of Nupe, Yoruba and Benin. While, 
as pointed out above, Dyoula traders early introduced Islam into 
the northern part of the Gold Coast, it was and is the Hausa Mus- 
lims who have had the greatest influence in this area too. Under 
the early Ashanti kings Muslims held important positions in the 
courts and their prestige and religion continued to increase. Thanks 
to Muslim Hausa and Mandingo traders Islam today has reached 
the coast of West Africa since every Muslim trader is at the same 
time a missionary of Islam. Where it has been said that such and 
such a people are Muslims, it must be remembered that this does 
not mean that all are Muslims (in the so-called Muslim areas there 
are many pagan groups remaining) but it does indicate that a 
majority of those people are at least nominally Muslim and that 
Islam is what one may call the “ official religion.” Further, it indi- 
cates that these peoples will probably have borrowed certain cul- 
tural and linguistic traits as a result of their contacts with Muslim 
peoples, and among them are the few which will be discussed in 
this study. 

This, in broad outline, indicates the course and progress of Islam 
in the Western and Central Sudan and West Africa in general. 
In addition, it emphasizes the necessity of considering the Hausa 
and Ful languages in a work which purports to deal with terms in 
the Western Sudanic languages. 


1 
MUSICAL TERMS BORROWED FROM ARABIC 


In this section we shall consider first those terms for musical 
instruments which entered African languages along with the pene- 
tration of Islam into Africa; and first among these we shall deal 
with the names for drums since the drum is the instrument par 
excellence for the African. 


1. tabl ) 

In Arabic the generic term for drum is tabl* which may refer to 
the cylindrical, hemispheric, or hour-glass shaped drum, the specific 
type being indicated by the descriptive term used in conjunction 
with the general, or a single term which may refer to only a specific 
type of drum. The early Arab travellers in the Sudan mention the 
tabl but this in itself would not be conclusive evidence that this was 
the word used by the African. It may, and in some cases obviously 
does, merely indicate that the traveller did not know the African 
name. For instance, Ibn Battita mentions the use of the tabl at 
the court of the Sultan of Malli? but from this alone we cannot 
infer that this was the term used by the Natives. Further, if this 
term was used by the Natives, and we shall see that it was with 
some alterations, the unvocalized Arabic text gives no exact indica- 
tion of the African pronunciation. That the term was actually 
borrowed by various groups is attested by the fact that later Euro- 


* Dr. Curt Sachs on p. 249 of his book, The History of Musical Instru- 
ments, derives the Arabic term tabl from Latin tabula on the authority of 
Professor Jeffery of Columbia University, but this is hardly correct. Apart 
from the semantic unlikeliness of this etymology, tabl, as is well known, 
is borrowed from Aramaic tabla and this in its turn from Akkadian tabalu, 
tapalu (see C. Brockelmann, Lewicon Syriacum, p. 266b and articles by 
Frank and Zimmern quoted there). The misunderstanding might have 
arisen from the presence in Aramaic of the homophonic word tabla (see 
J. Levy, Neuhebraisches und Chalddisches Wérterbuch iiber die Talmudim 
und Midraschim, vol. 2, pp. 136-137, and G. Dalman, Aramdisches und Neu- 
hebrdisches Handwirterbuch zu Targum, Talmud und Midrasch, p. 166a) 
which actually does go back to Latin tabula through the Greek tabla but 
like its models means board, table, tablet. 

* Voyages d’Ibn Batouta, vol. 4, pp. 405-407. 
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pean travellers mention it and by its use, with certain phonetic 
changes, at the present time. 

Under the Abbasid Caliphate drums were conferred on princes 
and high officers as a patent of office, a custom which was followed 
and expanded by the Fatimids, Ayyubids and Mamluks and even 
introduced into the Sudan.* Lyon * says the twbbel is a large drum 
which is kept at the house of the shaikh while Benhazara,® Richer,® 
and Schilde’ all give the form as tobol. Among the Tuareg this 
drum is the insigne de commandement while the word itself has 
become a synonym of the word for command. The drum seems 
originally to have been made from a large calabash covered with 
hide and was used to call the people together in order that the chief 
might issue commands. Although, since the Moroccan conquest, 
these people have had little independent power, these drums which 
are relatively few in number today still are greatly prized by the 
chiefs. As Schilde says, “obwohl ihr Ruf nie ertént, bleibt der 
tobol ein begehrtes Abzeichen der Hiuptlinge.”* The word also is 
a part of the title of one of the Marabutic orders because of the 
drum they played for their leaders.? Among the Tukulor, whose 
ancestors were among the first Negroes to receive the teaching of 
Ibn Yasin, the term appears as tabala*® as it does among the 
Mandingo to whom they probably introduced it. 

In Ful, Arabic tabl becomes tabalde.™* Since the b/ cluster does 
not occur in the Ful language they either inserted the vowel between 
the b and 7 or they borrowed the word from the Mandingo who 
probably had it before the Ful. Since it is not clear when this word 
entered Ful one cannot say with certainty which is the case. They 
further make the word fit their accustomed speech pattern by suffix- 
ing -de. According to Westermann’s studies this -de was originally 


* For a detailed treatment of this subject see Farmer, A History of Ara- 
bion Music, a pioneer work which the author himself has improved and 
supplemented in a series of later books and articles. 

‘Lyon, Narrative of Travels in Northern Africa, p. 48. 

* Benhazara, 6 Mois chez les Touareg, p. 49. 

* Richer, Les Touareg du Niger, p. 5. 

*Schilde, Die afrikanischen Hoheitszeichen, p. 118. 

®Thid., p. 118. 

*Chavanne, Die Sahara oder von Oase zu Oase, p. 217. 

*° Schilde, Die afrikanischen Hoheitszeichen, p. 118. 

“ Westermann, Handbuch der Ful-Sprache, p. 114. 
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-nde which is one of the class differentiating suffixes but when 
preceded by a liquid consonant the n is dropped.’” 


Mandingo: One of the characteristic features of all the West- 
ern Sudanic languages is the consonant (or consonant cluster which 
may be considered as a single phoneme) plus vowel pattern of 
words. Following this pattern the Arabic tabl becomes tabala in 
Khassonke,’* and elsewhere with a number of phonetic variations. 
Since the Mandingo languages have only the alveolar ¢ ** the Arabic 
t becomes #¢. In addition, the b/ cluster of the Arabic does not exist 
either, therefore a vowel, a, is inserted between the b and I, and to 
further round out the pattern a final vowel is added, again a which 
produces a term which fits the speech habits of the speakers of this 
language. Among the Khassonke the tabala is used only in serious 
circumstances such as war and “to spread alarm through the 
country,” * according to Monteil to which Binger adds, “ Avec cet 
instrument les griots obtiennent une douzaine de batteries différentes 
au moyen desquelles ils transmettant les ordres de leurs chefs.” *° 
In this area the shape of the drum still remains hemispheric but is 
wooden and hollowed out rather than a calabash as was indicated 
for the Tuareg. On great occasions it is born by two individuals, 
the player walking between. In medial position r, 7 and n are free 
variants of the same phoneme, one or the other being preferred in 
certain languages or often interchanging even in the mouth of the 
same speaker. Thus in Jalonka, which is spoken around Futa Jalon, 
tabala becomes tambana,"* the mb modification being the result of 
a tendency to nasalize a labial consonant.’* Here the type of drum 
to which the term refers is the tension or hour-glass shaped drum, 
so called from its shape. The heads at either end are connected by 
strings all around their circumferences. When played it is held 
under the left arm and the cords squeezed more or less to alter the 
pitch. This is a case of borrowing the form as well as the term. 
Among the Arabs the hour-glass drum is called tabl mukhannath 


12 Thid. 

18 Monteil, Monographie des Khassonka, p. 132. 

14 Westermann, Die westlichen Sudansprachen, p. 149. 

18 See also, Park, Travels in the Interior Districts of Africa, p. 423. 
1° Binger, Du Niger au Golfe de Guinée, p. 106. 

17 Thomas, Specimens of Languages from Sierra Leone, p. 18. 

18 Delafosse, La langue mandingue et ses dialectes. 
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or kiiba.*® The latter term will be discussed later but in this area 
the Africans have dropped the descriptive part of the Arabic term 
and adopted the general. In Mandingo, instead of adding a final 
vowel after the 7 as was done in those languages just discussed the 
1 is also dropped, allowing the term to end in the desired vowel, 
thus tamba.”° According to Delafosse this is the “tambour de com- 
mandement” but Mahillon describes it as the hour-glass drum. 
These two descriptions are not, however, mutually exclusive since, 
as will be seen in other areas, the hour-glass drum may also be 
used as the “tambour de commandement.” In addition tamba ap- 
pears as a variant for the term for hour-glass drum.** The mb > b 
shift is again seen in the form taba** from which tama or tama is 
derived *° since 6 frequently becomes m** and there is free varia- 
tion between nasalized and unnasalized vowels which occur before 
nasal consonants. tamande* literally means a “little tama” or 
drum, (-nde being the diminutive suffix in Mandingo) which is of 
the hour-glass type. Reduplication, so common in all the Sudan 
languages, also occurs in tamatama*® and is even reduced to ¢@ or 
tata, the nasal vowel indicating the former nasal consonant which 
followed. Unfortunately, the sources consulted do not indicate to 
which particular language the various forms belong, but, while 


1° Farmer, A History of Arabian Music, p. 211. 

20 Delafosse, La langue mandingue et ses dialectes. 

21 Mahillon, Catalogue descriptif et analytique du Musée du Conserva- 
toire Royal de Musique de Bruzelles, vol. 2, p. 73. While 9 frequently re- 
places an earlier a in Mandingo and this is therefore a legitimate shift, 
one cannot accept too unreservedly Mahillon’s spelling. This author was 
primarily concerned with a formal description of the instruments with 
which he was dealing and linguistic material is only incidental and thus 
not to be relied upon as being absolutely correct. Since he gives no explana- 
tion of his spelling, the final h may be interpreted as indicating aspiration 
or may be simply following habits of French spelling; and even if the 
former surmise be correct, I think it unimportant, as there is no indication 
elsewhere of final aspiration being of significance in the Mandingo lan- 
guages. Stanley in his Catalogue of the Stearns Collection of Musical 
Instruments also lists tombah but apparently on the authority of Mahillon, 
and so no further light is shed on the question. Chauvet, Musique négre, 
p. 59, also mentions tamba for Upper Guinea. 

*? Schilde, Die afrikanischen Hoheitszeichen, p. 118. 

*8 Delafosse, La langue mandingue et ses dialectes. 

** Westermann, Die westlichen Sudansprachen, p. 158. 

*° Delafosse, La langue mandingue et ses dialectes. 

°° Thid. 
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certain general rules can be formulated for the individual language 
shifts,?” they are not mutually exclusive. In as much as the differ- 
ences between most of the Mandingo languages are hardly more 
than dialectical one is likely to find the same phenomenon occurring 
in most or all of the languages, it being rather a question of degree. 
A further variant, tumbul, is given by Farmer.** Although the lan- 
guage again is not stated there can be little doubt that it is one of 
the Mandingo group and, as is obvious, is but a slight variant of 
the Tuareg tubbel. 


Kwa: I should like to propose here that the Arabic fabl is the 
origin of one of the most commented upon elements in West African 
culture, that is, the Ashanti “talking drums.” *® The form of these 
drums is beyond question a borrowed one and so is the name as the 
following discussion will show, although the specialized develop- 
ment and use of this type of drum is peculiarly Native and spe- 
cifically Ashanti. The Twi term is atumpani, plural ntumpani 
(ntumpane). The prefixes a- and n- are the usual ones for singular 
and plural in Twi and the voiceless consonant replacing the voiced 
is not uncommon when preceded by a nasal. Almost every author 
who deals with this drum points out the close similarity of this 
term to the Greek riéyaavoy, although few have dared to actually 
say it was borrowed from the Greek. At any rate a direct Greek 
borrowing is out of the question. That it might have been bor- 
rowed from Greek through Latin might be hypothesized were the 
term found in North Africa. But we have no trace of it in any of 
the languages there. Appealing as the idea of a Greek source cer- 
tainly is I can find not the slightest justification for it. On the 
other hand, the borrowing from Arabic through Mandingo is not 
only linguistically justifiable but also historically and formally 
justifiable. The final -ni might be considered as a suffix or a bor- 
rowing from the Mandingo variant having n as the third consonant. 
In the variant atumpan,*° n replaces the final ni just as it does in 


27 For a discussion of this see Labouret, Les Manding et leur langue, 
p. 166 ff. as well as Westermann’s and Delafosse’s studies of the Mandingo 
languages. 

28 Farmer, The Arab Influence on Music in the Western Soudan. 

2° For an excellent study of the Ashanti “talking drums” and “drum 
language ” see Rattray, Religion and Art in Ashanti. 
8° Christaller, A Dicticnary, English, Tshi. .. . 
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Native words having a -ni suffix. In Ewe mp shifts to kp, thus 
atukpani.** 


West Atlantic: Among the Temne who have been in close 
contact with the Mandingo, the chief’s drum is called atabule.*? 
All the languages belonging to the West Atlantic group divide their 
nouns into classes by affixes. Limba uses class prefixes and has 
adapted tabala to the language pattern by prefixing a-. This prefix is 
generally applied to a class which Westermann calls “ Lebewesen,” ** 
one to which a chief’s drum may well belong. According to Stanley 
this is of the hour-glass pattern.** In Limba the hour-glass drum 
is called by the Mandingo term with no change, tamba.** This sug- 
gests that though these languages belong to the same family they 
borrowed independently from the Mandingo and not from each other. 


Hausa: Among the Hausa tabl has become tambari in Sokoto 
Province where they are royal drums of the hemispherical or kettle 
drum type.** There is a tendency among Hausa speakers to nasalize 
the b, thus the mb here. bl is a rare combination and the a has 
been inserted according to their speech habits while r and / are 
dialectical variations (see below). These drums are played only in 
pairs or in threes, according to Harris, the player being seated 
before them and the whole arrangement being very similar to that 
of the tympani players in a modern symphony orchestra. In a cere- 
monial procession the drums are carried on a camel with the 
drummer seated cross-legged behind them as is the case with the 
Arabian tabl al-markab or tabl ar-rakib. Daumas writes the Hausa 
term as tembery ** but mentions only one, as does Westermann also,®* 
which he says is the drum of the Sultan and is beaten only to call 


** Witte, Zur Trommelsprache bei den Ewe-Leuten, pp. 52. 

Thomas, An Anthropological Report on the Timne-speaking People... , 
vol. 2, p. 107. 

** Westermann, Die westlichen Sudansprachen, p. 300. 

** Stanley, Catalogue of the Stearn’s Collection of Musical Instruments ..., 
p. 54. 

** Thomas, An Anthropological Report on the Timne-speaking People..., 
vol. 2, p. 17. 

*° See Harris, Notes on Drums and Musical Instruments secn in Sokoto 
Province for a more detailed discussion of the instruments themselves. 

** Daumas, Le grand désert, p. 200. Since short a in Hausa may be on 
occasion heard as e that may be what Daumas intends to convey and the 
final y, too, is probably a custom of spelling. 

** Westermann, Die Sprache der Hausa . . . 
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together the army.*® In the dialect of Kano the r becomes a flap x 
according to Bargery,*® and one suspects that the r in the other 
two sources may be the same since ¥ and r are two distinct pho- 
nemes in Hausa.** The writer was given the form tambali by an 
informant from Katsina ‘* who explained that they were a kind of 
kettle drums which were hung on both sides of a camel and did not 
agree with the second manner of playing above described by Harris 
although he did mention other drums as being played that way. 
In addition to the shape which the word assumes in Hausa, the 
form and use of the drum among these people suggest that it was 
borrowed from the Muslims, Arabs or Berbers from the north with 
whom they were in contact, or even from Egypt rather than that 
it was brought to them by the invaders from the west. 


2. kisba (4545 ) 

As has been pointed out the hour-glass drum was known to the 
Arabs also as kiiba. This term, of rather obscure origin, must be 
old, not only because it is found in our oldest lexicographical 
sources ** but also because it appears as one of the forbidden musical 
instruments in a hadith, i. e., in a saying which allegedly goes back 
to the Prophet Muhammad, which, even if it should not be authen- 
tic, cannot be younger than the first or second century after the 
Hijra.** According to the great Islamic theologian, al-Ghazzali 
(died 1111 a.p.) “the beating of the kiba is prohibited” ** but 
like all prohibitions this one was not always observed and along 
with the relaxing of other proscriptions the kiiba became more and 
more popular. With the spread of Islam it was carried into North 


*° This, however, is probably the gwabron tambari, lit. the “ bachelor 
drum ” or the “drum which stands alone.” Among the several important 
occasions on which it is played is the announcing of the end of the Fast of 
Ramadan. For a further description see f. de F. Daniel, The Regalia of 
Katsina.... 

Bargery, Hausa-English Dictionary. 

“1 The two earlier authors were not making linguistic investigations pri- 
marily and therefore may be suspected to have not been too concerned with 
close phonetics. 

“2 Abdul Hassan. 

** See Lane, An Arabic-English Dictionary. 

** Lisdn al-‘Arab, vol. 2, p. 225, lines 6-7. 

*° MacDonald, Al-Ghazzali on Music and Ecstasy, p. 213. 
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Africa where, according to Farmer ‘** who quotes Burton, “it is 
used in present day Morocco by the reciters of romances.” From 
here it was carried into West Africa. Although I lack absolutely 
definite evidence that the terms by which West African languages 
designate the hour-glass drum are etymologically connected with 
the Arabic kiiba the possibility of a borrowing remains open. The 
West African terms themselves, different as they appear, are with- 
out question fundamentally linked together as I hope the following 
discussion will exemplify. 


Hausa: Among the Hausa this hour-glass drum is called 
kalungu*? or, in the dialect of Kano where the wu of other dialects 
frequently becomes a, kalangu. This drum, although originally a 
part of the royal regalia and still used when issuing decrees, has 
become the insignia of the butchers and is now more or less in 
common use among professional drummers.** That the Hausa term 
is a direct borrowing from Arabic can be questioned since there is 
one shift for which my sources offer no precedent. The initial 
consonant needs no comment; the reversal of vowels, a-w from 
Arabic u-a occurs frequently in borrowings; the -ngw suffix occurs 
frequently too in Hausa borrowings from Arabic; this leaves the 
question of the medial consonant. Does the Hausa / replace Arabic b ? 
For such a shift I find no parallel, although I think this is no nega- 
tive proof if one recalls some of the other unusual shifts which 
occur. For instance, if Arabic al-kitab can become litaht in Hausa, 
and it does, then Hausa 7 replacing Arabic 6 does not seem so 
impossible. At any rate, for the time being I must leave this an 
open question. 

Among the Ful the hour-glass drum is called kalangual. Here 
-ygal appears as a class suffix from which the w which belongs to 
what Westermann calls a pronominal suffix has been dropped. It 
would seem that this term was borrowed from the Hausa where the 
ngu ending already existed; in the process of borrowing the -al 
suffix, which according to Westermann *® is a class denoting suffix, 
and which agrees with the -ygu morpheme, was added. 


““Farmer, A History of Arabian Music, p. 211. 

“"Bargery, Hausa-English Dictionary. 

“* For a more extensive report on the use of this drum see, Harris, Notes 
on Drums and Musical Instruments. .. . 

“Westermann, Handbuch der Ful-Sprache. 
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Gur: Among the Mossi the ka of kalungu is dropped and the 
term becomes lunga [lounga] © or lona [lona],®* the former ap- 
pearing specifically in Dagomba.®? While the language does not 
commonly employ prefixes it does commonly use suffixes,°* among 
which is the suffix -ga or -yga, which is a class denoting morpheme. 
The final ngw of the Hausa term appeared to Mossi speakers, 
probably, as their own suffix, thus the shift to nga was accomplished, 
In the Mossi group wu and o interchange as seen in the examples 
above but Dagomba in particular seems to prefer w where other 
languages employ o. In Akasele (TSamba) which belongs to the 
Tem group, longa (pl. longam) is reported as referring to a large 
drum ** (type unidentified), the term remaining as in Mossi from 
which it was undoubtedly borrowed. Its borrowing is further em- 
phasized by the fact that this is an irregular form in the language 
since it lacks the usual singular prefix but has the -m suffix in the 
plural which is typical of class IV (according to Miiller’s arrange- 
ment), that in which borrowed words are included. Going west- 
ward from Dagomba one finds in Kulango, which belongs to the 
Grussi group, the Dagomba form which it borrowed unchanged, 
i. e., lunga.®> In Siti, however, the wu shifts to 0, thus longa.® 
Nafana too retains the form as lunga.5’ Thus we find there is little 
change in the phonetics of this word within the Gur group. 


Mandingo: So far as available sources indicate, the only two 
Mandingo languages in which this term for the hour-glass drum 
appears are Dyoula and Huela. The former retains Junga** as in 
the Grussi language while the latter shifts the vowel to 0, lona.*® 
Tauxier maintains that Juya is a Dyoula word from which the other 
languages have borrowed. To the present writer this seems hardly 
to be the case. Rather, has Dyoula borrowed from Grussi. Tauxier 


°° Binger, Du Niger au Golfe de Guinée, p. 497. 

*! Westermann, Die Mossi-Sprachengruppe im westlichen Sudan, p. 475. 

°? Westermann, Die westlichen Sudansprachen, p. 130. 

5° Westermann, Die Mossi-Sprachengruppe im westlichen Sudan, p. 478. 

°¢Miiller, Hin Beitrag zur Kenntnis der Akasele (T&amba)-Sprache, 
p- 792. 

°° Westermann, Die westlichen Sudansprachen, p. 130. 

5° Tauxier, Le noir de Bondoukou, p. 749. 

57 Thid. 

58 Tbid., p. 671. 

°° Tbid., p. 720. 
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gives as one of his reasons for his statement the fact that it fits the 
language but this is hardly conclusive evidence. If a term borrowed 
from another language fits the speech habits of the speakers of the 
recipient languages there is little inducement to make any changes. 
Further, the fact that this term appears only in those Mandingo 
languages which border on the Gur language area lends further 
weight to borrowing from this direction. 


Kwa: In Agni the term for the hour-glass drum is longa,” 
the only change being a possible increased nasalization of the vowel 
and the shift from the Dyoula uw, whence it was undoubtedly bor- 
rowed, to 0. In Yoruba, where the term was unquestionably borrowed 
from the Hausa with whom they have long been in close contact, 
kanango ®* refers to the smallest of the hour-glass drums (there 
being other terms for the other sizes and variations). According to 
Westermann * r and / in Yoruba arise from an earlier form which 
was n. This may indicate that the term came into Yoruba at a time 
when n was still the predominant form. The change of the final u 
to 0, so common in all the Sudanic languages, needs no further 


comment. 
69-9. 


3. bandair ( » ) 

Among the so-called “ modern ” drums of the Arabs is the bandair. 
In North Africa where this instrument is extensively used it is a 
large tambourine with a single head and snares. In Morocco it is 
pronounced bandir® or bendir** with the shift of ai>7 usual in 
Western Arabic dialects. The insignificant shift in the first vowel 
arises, probably, from the impreciseness of the Moroccan pro- 
nunciation of short vowels. 


Gur and Mandingo: Although there is a gap in the Man- 
dingo and Mossi languages where this term apparently does not 
appear,®° the words bindere and bendo in Nafana® certainly sug- 


°° Delafosse, Essai de manuel de la langue agni, p. 29. 

" Talbot, The Peoples of Southern Nigeria, vol. 3, p. 813. 

*? Westermann, Die westlichen Sudansprachen, p. 71. 

** Chottin, “ Les visages” de la musique marocaine, p. 231. 

**Chottin, Instruments, musique et danse chleuhs, p. 12. 

** This may be due to gaps in the source material at my disposal or to 
authors simply failing to have noted it, or, else, it may have fallen into 
disuse in the intermediate areas. 

** Tauxier, Le noir de Bondoukou, p. 704. 
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gest their Arabic or Berber origin. The shift in the first vowel, 
e>tis a common one. The need to end words with a vowel explains 
the addition of e in the first variant and the dropping of the r in 
the second (see a similar process at work in the term fabl). In Siti 
the term remains bendere * while in Degha the d shifts to the voice- 
less sound resulting in benteri,®* the final « apparently being the 
preferred final in Degha. In Dyoula the term given is bennde,® 
probably borrowed from Nafana. In all these languages the type of 
drum designated by this term is a calabash drum, except in Dyoula 
where even less information is given, namely, that it is a large drum. 


4. ghaita ) 

Ghaita is the Arabic term for a wind instrument in North Africa 
which is of the oboe variety. It is used in the French colonial 
regiments of Algeria and Morocco where it is spelled rheita (the 
usual French transliteration of the €), elsewhere more commonly 
ghaita or ghayta. This term refers to two kinds of instrument 
originally, one with a cylindrical bore blown with a single reed 
and the other with a conical bore blown with a double reed.”° In 
North Africa the conical bore is typical and it is this which has 
been introduced into the Sudan. The fact that this instrument is 
used in the Maghreb in connection with the pilgrimage ™ makes its 
introduction into the Sudan and West Africa almost inevitable. 
Among the Hausa tradition says that the dynasty of Kano was 
founded by Bagauda, grandson of Abayejdu, who arrived from Daura 
with 13,000 foot soldiers and “they brought with them the musical 
instrument known as the algaita.”** This is not the place to discuss 
the founding of the Kano dynasty but it is interesting to note that 
the Hausa themselves recognize that this instrument entered from 
the outside, and that the source is Arabic is unquestionable. 


Hausa: In borrowing words from Arabic Hausa, in numerous 
instances, uses the Arabic definite article as a part of the word 


*7 Ibid., p. 749. 
Ibid. 
°° Ibid., p. 704. 
7 For a discussion of the types of the ghaita see the article by Farmer, 
“ Mizmir,” in the Encyclopaedia of Islam. 

™ Rouanet, La musique arabe dans le Maghreb, p. 2823. 
72 Meek, Tribal Studies of Northern Nigeria, vol. 1, p. 88. 
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itself, the Arabic definite article therewith losing its original sig- 
nificance. The Arabic ¢ regularly becomes g. Since Hausa does 
not have the emphatic ¢ of the Arabic this becomes the common 
alveolar ¢. Among the Hausa of Sokoto the algaita is a “ deep- 
toned oboe . . . peculiar to the ruling class although performers 
play on it for purposes of begging” by royal permission.”* 

In Ful the same phonetic shifts occur as in Hausa but in addi- 
tion the suffix -rw is added, this being, according to Westermann, 
a class indicating suffix. Thus the Ful term becomes algaitaru.™* 


Kwa: Among the Yoruba’ the Hausa form is retained with- 
out change. In Nupe, where it has also been borrowed from Hausa, 
there seems to be a slight difference in the vowel, probably aigeta,”® 
but otherwise the Hausa term is retained. The fact that the algaita 
is one of the royal insignia and is used especially on Friday after- 
noons when the Htsu rides to the mosque further indicates its 
Islamic affiliations. 

In northern Togo where there are numerous Hausa colonies the 
term has been taken over by the Natives as aligeta."” Although the 
author does not indicate precisely the languages from which he has 
taken the term one may surmise that it belongs to one of the Tem 
group or at least a language in which the lg cluster is strange and 
the speakers have therefore inserted the vowel between the two con- 
sonants, a development which is quite common in the consonant 
vowel pattern languages. 

Although Sachs says that this instrument, which he writes as 
gaida,"* has reached almost to the Guinea Coast, a statement which 
leads one to expect further evidence of its spread than above indi- 


8 Harris, Notes on Drums and Musical Instruments ..., p. 105. While 
this author says this appears to be an importation from the north or east, 
the fact that the instrument in this area has a conical bore makes its bor- 
rowing from the north rather than from the east almost certain, since 
cylindrical bores are typical of the east. For a further description of the 
instrument see Ankermann, Die afrikanischen Musikinstrumente, p. 41. 
Despite the accurate description this author unfortunately calls it a “ flute 
type of instrument.” 

** Westermann, Das Wérterbuch der Ful-Sprache, p. 175. 

* Hambly, Culture Areas of Nigeria, p. 43. 

*° Nadel, A Black Byzantium. The author not being especially concerned 
with linguistics in his book fails to explain his spelling. 

Von Smend, Negermusik und Musikinstrumente in Togo, p. 90. 

8 Sachs, Geist und Werden der Musikinstrumente, p. 199. 
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cated, the term does not appear in any other of the sources at my 
disposal. 


5. ghigha (© 

The ghiigha*® of Algeria and Morocco, like the ghaita, was taken 
over by some of the West African peoples. Among the Hausa this 
one stringed fiddle is called goge,®*° the Arabic é as usual becoming 
a g and the vowels uw and a becoming o and e. Daumas gives the 
variant guge** which is closer to the Arabic and may be an older 
pronunciation. That it is dialectical is doubtful since a Hausa, 
also from Katsina,®* recently pronounced it as goge. This instru- 
ment is of considerable importance both in Hausa and North Africa 
because of its intimate association with the Bori cult.** 

The Ful have borrowed the term and, as pointed out earlier for 
algaita and will be shown later for other instruments, they suflixed 
-ru, which is, according to Westermann, a class denoting suffix. 
Thus, this fiddle is called gogeru among the Ful. Westermann 
defines it as a guitar ** but elsewhere as a fiddle and all other sources 
are in agreement with the latter. 

That this term was borrowed by the Mandingo or Gur languages 
would seem a probability but there is the same gap as in the case of 
bandir. It occurs among the Agni as godye.** Since in Agni there 
is a tendency to palatalize d, t, g etc., goge > godye seems a legitimate 
development. 

6. shaqshaq ( gaa ) 

The shagshag of the Arabs and Moors of North Africa*™ is a 
kind of rattle and appears in a few of the Sudanic languages. The 
gap in the Mandingo and Gur languages recurs here again. In 
Kanga-Bonu, the term for a calabash rattle filled with seeds or 
small stones is segesege.*® Since the § of Arabic does not exist in 


%® Prietze, Lieder des Haussavolks, p. 11. 

8° Farmer, Early References to Music in the Western Sidan, p. 577. 

51 Daumas, Le grand désert, p. 213. 

52 Abdul Hassan. 

8° Tremearne, The Bori Dancers, p. 329. 

84 Westermann, Handbuch der Ful-Sprache. 

5° Delafosse, Essai de manuel de la langue agni, p. 29. 

888 The word itself is of Turkish origin (¢aq¢aq, the Turkish ¢ which 
does not exist in Arabic shifting as usual to sh) and must have entered 
North Africa with the Ottoman occupation in the sixteenth century. 
8° Tauxier, Négres Gouro et Gagou, p. 78. 
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this language it has become s, its closest equivalent, and the Arabic 

*, as usual in Sudanic languages, becomes g.** The ever recurring 
evidence of the need to make borrowed words fit the language pat- 
tern, consonant-vowel, consonant-vowel, appears here in the insertion 
of a vowel between g and s. In Gagu the reduplicating element is 
dropped and the term becomes seke,** the voiced to voiceless conso- 
nant shift being a common one. In Kpelle the term also appears, 
minus reduplication, but with the addition of the /- affix, sekele,*° 
and a slight vowel shift. 


Kwa: In Agni the calabash rattle is known as sekeseke® ob- 
viously a borrowing from the Kanga-Bonu. The reduplication is 
retained and g>&. There are rattles of all kinds among the Ibo 
but they are “ generally known as asakasaka.” *' Ibo being a prefix 
language in which the most common prefix is a-, the term is made 
to fit the language by prefixing the a-. Further, since prefixes have 
a tendency to affect the following vowels in the word, vowel har- 
mony demands the shift to a. If on the other hand the Ibo word 
was borrowed directly from the Arabic term, then the same vowel 
is retained and the consonant shifts are to be accounted for as in 


Kanga-Bonu. 


%. burt (25) 


Another wind instrument introduced into Negro Africa as a re- 
sult of Muslim domination of North Africa, this time by the Turks, 
is the clarion of the Barbary Corsairs called the bari. 


Mandingo: Among the Bambara the term remains buru.® 


** This statement, so repeatedly made in the literature, is something of 
a half truth. In actual speech Arabic J does not become g but is g. 
The primitive pronunciation of the _ « as an emphatic voiceless velar has 
shifted to g, the voiced velar, among the Arabs themselves of North Africa 
and elsewhere. Therefore, when these terms are borrowed (since they are 
verbal borrowings by people having no writing of their own) what is 
written as _¢ is borrowed as g, and early Western reporters writing in 
Latin seript wrote g. Thus it is a question of traditional spelling compared 
to more or less phonetic writing which gives rise to an apparent shift, but 
in fact is no shift phonetically. 

** Tauxier, Négres Gouro et Gagou, p. 74. 

*° Westermann and Melzian, The Kpelle Language, p. 65. 

°° Delafosse, Essai de manuel de la langue agni, p. 29. 

* Talbot, Tribes of the Niger Delta, p. 319. 
* Bazin, Les Bambara et leur langue, p. 689. 
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According to Bazin, the instrument so designated is made from the 
horns of antelopes while Binger emphatically states that it is made 
from the tusk of an elephant, this being the thing which distin- 
guishes it from the dudofo.** In Bambara the variant bunu® also 
appears. The r,/, and n variants in Mandingo have been discussed 
elsewhere, so these two forms may well be used to designate the 
same instrument. In Malinke dialects, where the variant d com- 
monly replaces / and r, the term is budu.*®* In Mende the / variant 
is used and the term for trumpet is bulu % while in Vai, where it is 
applied to trumpets made from “horns of cattle and deer” it is, 
like the original, buru.®* In Dyoula the trumpet is called b’ru.%* 
In this language, as in other languages of the Mandingo group, 
the dropping of the first vowel is common before /, r and n, a slight 
glottal stop before the consonant indicating the former existence of 
the vowel. According to Delafosse it is a “slight stopping of the 
breath without appreciable aspiration (like Arabic hamza).” 


Kwa: Farmer states that this term aud instrument appear on 
the Gold Coast as buro® but does not say in what language spe- 
cifically this occurs. One may surmise one of the southern languages 
of the Mossi group but more probably one of the Twi group. At any 
rate it must have been borrowed at a time when the Dyoula term 
was buru. In Agni the term defined as “clarion” is brofwe-awe.* 
This is no doubt a borrowing from the Dyoula also but at a later 
date than the Gold Coast borrowing, i. e., at a time when the vowel 
had already been dropped in Dyoula. In Agni the general term for 
horn is awe. For these people then the bro was apparently thought 
of as an adjective and any adjective to be used substantively suffixed 
-fwe. Thus it means actually “the bro kind of horn or trumpet.” 


°* Binger, Du Niger au Golfe de Guinée, p. 105. 
** Delafosse, La langue mandingue et ses dialectes. 

Thid. 

°° Migeod, The Mende Language, p. 137. 

°*? Koelle, Outlines of a Grammar of the Vei Language, p. 153. 

*§ Delafosse La langue mandingue et ses dialectes. 

°° Farmer, Early References to Music in the Western Siiddn, p. 577. 
10 Delafosse, Essai de manuel de la langue agni, p. 29. 


II 
AN AFRICAN BORROWING IN ARABIC 


ganga 


We have just discussed the borrowings of West Africa from 
North Africa but it should be noted that the cultural interchange 
between the Arab and Negro was not a one way process. Just as so 
many other cultural elements found their way fron Central and 
Western Africa into North Africa, so did the ganga, drum, which 
we shall consider here. This term with some phonetic variations, 
none of which are so extensive as we have seen and will see in some 
of the other terms, is common not only to the West but to the East 
and Central Sudanic languages. As will be seen in the course of 
this inquiry, the term was introduced from the east and directly 
from the Central Sudanic languages. It is found in a number of 
the Central Sudanic languages as shown by Lukas;* in Kanuri, 
from which the Hausa probably borrowed it, as ganga, where it is 
described as “a big round drum hanging at the shoulder.” ? Among 
the Hausa too the ganga is described as a large drum carried over 
the left shoulder.* The larger drum of the same type is called baba 
ganga, literally “big drum,” in Katsina.* Elsewhere in Hausaland 
the large drum is called guyguru,® which is the typical Ful variant 
of terms borrowed from Hausa. (The -rw suffix has already been 
discussed under ghaita.) The term then appears in Songhai as 
ganga® also, and it was from this, a language having affiliations 
with the Central Sudanic group as well as with the Gur language, 
that it entered the Gur language group proper. 


Gur: In the Gurma languages this term for drum appears as 
ligangale* and in Tobote specifically as degangande. The Gurma 


1 Lukas, Zentralsudanische Studien. 
* Lukas, A Study of the Kanuri Language, p. 200. 

* For an extended discussion of the uses of these drums see Harris, Notes 
on Drums and Musical Instruments. .. . 

* Abdul Hassan. 

* Harris, Notes on Yauri..., p. 315. 

* Westermann, Ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis der Zarma-Songai, p. 194. 

* Westermann, Die westlichen Sudansprachen, pp. 138, 214. 

Ibid. 
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languages use both prefixes and suffixes, in the first case li- -le and 
in the second de- -de, both being used as class differentiating affixes 
for “things.” The suffix -de is commonly preceded by n while / is 
not. In Akasele, which is a class prefix language, suffixes being 
very rare, the word assumes the form of digongo® or degong2.*° 
Here too di- and de- are class denoting affixes in which 1 and e are 
the same phoneme. The shift a> 2 is a common one as is 0>92 
especially in a language where vowel harmony is influenced by the 
prefix. 

The Mossi and Grussi groups are class suffix languages, with 
prefixes appearing only rarely. In Mossi -go and -gv are common 
singular suffixes. Thus the term appears as gangango, the second y 
being retained under the influence of the first, and designates a 
“tam-tam monté sur calebasse.”** It also appears as gangdgv,”” 
the nasalized vowel showing the former presence of the n. Wester- 
mann elsewhere gives this form with non-nasalized a. The loss of 
nasalization is often a later development when the use of the for- 
merly existing nasalized consonant has been lost for a long time. 
In Kanjaga of the Grussi group several variants appear. gengauy 
refers to a large, long drum.** The a> é shift is common but the 
ending, aux, is rather peculiar. Westermann explains it by assum- 
ing that the stem is gengayn and that the wu is a part of an ending, 
thus, gengauyn < genganu.’* gungsy and gengay appear to be 
variants of the same term although the former is defined as a small 
drum.** The final n is the development of a former -n suffix. 
a within the language itself alternates with ¢ and here may have 
arisen in borrowing from the term with a, ganga. The wu may be 
explained from o in the same way. The u-2 combination is due to 
the influence of one vowel upon the other. In Isala the term is 
guygo, any indication of the former suffix having disappeared. 
In Kiansi, in accordance with the language pattern the suffix -m 
is added, gangam, here referring to a large drum for the dance.”® 


®Miiller, Hin Beitrag zur Kenntnis der Akasele (Tiamba-) Sprache, 
792. 
1° Westermann, Die westlichen Sudansprachen, p. 214. 
1 Binger, Du Niger au Golfe de Guinée, p. 497. 
+2 Westermann, Die Mossi-Sprachengruppe, p. 481. 
18 Westermann, Die Grussisprachen, p. 58. 
14 Tbid., p. 314. 
15 Tbid., p. 58. 
*° Tauxier, Nouvelles notes sur le Mossi, p. 98. 
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In Nafana, although the term is identical with the Mossi term 
listed above, it seems to designate a small drum.** 


Benue-Cross: In the Benue-Cross languages this term ap- 
pears throughout, with only a few exceptions, as ganga, exactly 
as in Hausa whence they no doubt borrowed it. In Yaskwa and 
Kamuku it appears with the prefix o-, thus oganga,** in Bassa as 
ugayga and in Kambali*® as aganga. 


Kwa: Among the Yoruba who, according to Talbot, are dis- 
tinguished by the pressure or hour-glass drum, the medium sized 
one is called ganga.*° Ellis, while not describing the shape of the 
drum, adds that it “is properly a war drum.” ** Westermann ” 
writes the final vowel as nasalized and also gives a variant gaga. 
In both of Westermann’s variants there is the indication that an 
earlier form had a final n. As is so typical of the Kwa languages, 
the n is gradually dropped in the course of development and only 
the older forms retain it, and even the nasalization which remains 
to indicate the earlier form has a tendency to gradually disappear. 
Thus, Ellis and Talbot have probably only taken over a form of 
spelling, which may be assumed to indicate nasalization, used by 
earlier reporters. Bowen, for instance, writes gangay ** but explains 
that final n indicates nasalization. In Ibo, which is a prefix lan- 
guage, 2kanga ** refers to a long drum with double head. With the 
appearance of the prefix the voiced initial consonant shifts to the 
voiceless. Among the Guang, who probably borrowed the term from 
their Mossi-Grussi speaking neighbors to the north, the term remains 

This was apparently the south and southwestward spread of this 


** Tauxier, Le noir de Bondoukou, p. 704. 

*8 Westermann, Die westlichen Sudansprachen, p. 214. 

** Whether Kambali belongs to this group or to Kwa remains open to 
question but need not concern us here. As a matter of fact, the position of 
this whole group remains somewhat uncertain but as Westermann classifies 
them as border line languages between Sudanic and northwestern Bantu, 
they have been included here for completeness. 

*° Johnson, The History of the Yorubas, p. 121. 

* Ellis, The Yoruba-speaking Peoples, p. 254. 

** Westermann, Die westlichen Sudansprachen, p. 214. 

e Bowen, Grammar and Dictionary of the Yoruba Language, p. 37. 

An Anthropological Report on the Ibo-speaking Peoples... , 


*° Westermann, Die westlichen Sudansprachen, p. 214. 
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term. But it was also borrowed by the Berber and Arabic speaking 
peoples to the north. Among the Tuareg it appears as agonga and 
in Morocco as ganga. It must be noted that throughout the African 
area, with the exception of the Yoruba, this term was applied to 
the cylindrical drum while in Morocco it refers to a type of kettle 
drum. On the other hand, in Tunis, where Hausa influence is 
especially strong, it refers also to the cylindrical type of drum.** 


26 Tremearne, The Ban of the Bori. 


NATIVE TERMS 
A.—DRUMS 


1. *bi 


As we started in Section I with the Arabic generic term for drum, 
so shall we here consider first the Native generic term and its modi- 
fications. Westermann in his work, Die westlichen Sudansprachen, 
states that *bi is the root of the generic term for drum in the 
Sudanic languages and lists seven variants of this. A further in- 
vestigation, however, has permitted me to recognize an almost over- 
whelming number of variations on this root. In addition, I think 
at the conclusion of our consideration of Native terms, not only for 
drums but for other instruments as well, we shall find that the root 
*bi has even wider significance. We shall consider first some of the 
Benue-Cross and Togo-Rest languages, not because they are con- 
tiguous areas but because many of the languages of the former have 
close affiliations with both Sudanic and Bantu languages and the 
second group, due to its comparative isolation, retains many of the 
forms which have been superseded in those groups open to outside 
influences. 


Benue-Cross: In Arago the isolated root, *bi, appears as 
the term for drum. As this group of languages uses predominantly 
prefixes (occasionally suffixes), we find ibit in Anang and Efik and 
ebiy in Okam, both the e- and i- prefixes being used to denote 
“things.” 

Togo-Rest: Among these languages which employ again class 
prefixes the term for drum is ibi? in Akpafu, abi* in Santrokofi, 
and dibi* or dibi in Likpe. Which type of d it really is, is not 
clear. Some authors write only d, while others write d and dq, but 


*The terms listed here are from Westermann, Die westlichen Sudan- 
sprachen, p. 208. For a consideration of the presence of the final consonants 
t and 1 see the same source, pp. 89-90. 

* Westermann, Vier Sprachen aus Mitteltogo, p. 38. 

* Westermann, Die westlichen Sudansprachen, p. 208. 

*Ibid., p. 16. 
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these may appear in the same word. Westermann maintains that 
the d of Adele is generally a “cerebral” d. In any case, whichever 
type of d is employed, it seems to have no effect upon the meaning 
of the word. In Adele we find diben® as also in Animere,® the 
being the remains of the suffix -ni which had formerly been added 
and which is here midway in the process of being lost, for in Bowili 
we find libi,” only the nasalization remaining as an indication of 
the previously existent suffix. The shift of the vowel to e in Adele 
and Animere is due to the influence of the final n. In Santrokofi 
the prefix used is a-, abi.8 All the prefixes designate the singular 
for terms denoting “things” except in the last where there seems 
to be some discrepancy. According to Funke’s study ® the a-prefix 
is used only in the plural, the plural, however, of the singular 
prefix de-. One may perhaps surmise that Westermann was giving 
a plural form, or else it is used in the language as a result of a 


borrowing. 


Kwa: Within the Kwa languages variations as numerous as 
the peoples and cultures of which they are a part occur but upon 
inquiry they are not so unrelated as would appear upon first thought. 
In Ibo the term for drum is abia.’° In the Onitsha dialect it is 
used without the final a, i.e., abi.1t The prefix is a common one 
in Ibo but the final a is another story.’” 

Edo like the other Kwa languages employs prefixes. In this lan- 
guage the generic term for drum is ema,’* the m in many cases 
here replacing b.** However, not all dialects have made this shift, 


5 Ibid., p. 51. 

* Westermann, Die Animere Sprache in Togo, p. 2. 

* Westermann lists dibi also for Bowili but if this is used it must be a 
borrowing, possibly from Likpe, since according to the studies consulted the 
prefix di- does not exist in Bowili. 

* Westermann, Die westlichen Sudansprachen, p. 208. 

® Funke, Die Santrokofi Sprache, p. 186. 

*° Thomas, An Anthropological Report on the Ibo-speaking Peoples ..., 
pt. 2, pp. 28, 109; pt. 3, p. 171. 

11 Thid. 

** Westermann states that he is unable to explain the occurrence of the 
second and final vowel. Ward, too, on p. 5, ft. 2, of her Introduction to the 
Ito Language, says only that “the number of verbs” (and by comparison 
we may add, nouns) “in which a double vowel occurs in the root is small.” 
*® Melzian, A Concise Dictionary of the Bini Language. 

** Westermann, Die westlichen Sudansprachen, p. 46. 
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some retaining the older forms of the terms with 6. In Uzaitui, 
for instance, the chief’s drum is called abebe.*® ¢ often occurs in 
Uzaitui where other dialects use a (see below) and both ¢ and e 
throughout the group may and do replace an earlier form having a, 
thus be, be < ba. By reduplication of the root plus a nominal 
prefix the above term is constructed. Uzaitui retains another evi- 
dence of the earlier form in ube,'* this time without reduplication 
and with the prefix u-. While these prefixes undoubtedly once held 
specific connotations, they have lost them, and in present day usage 
only in a few cases can their former significance be traced. ube, 
at any rate, refers to a woman’s drum which according to Melzian 
may be “of varying length .. . as long as 4 ft.; beaten alternately 
with a drum stick and the hand.” In the dialect of the town of 
Aghede emarwelenugie is the name of a chief’s drum, while in the 
Agbede villages the form with b has been retained, i. e., abarwelen- 
ugie.7 Although Thomas says only that this is a chief’s drum, the 
word obviously has a more literal meaning. I would analyze it thus: 
ema (eba) = “drum”; wele = “to welcome”; n (from the verb 
na “to give” and by which, with the dropping of the vowel, the 
dative relationship may be expressed in the second and third persons) 
= “to”; ugie = “ (next) occasion” or any of the Jba’s cere- 
monies. Thus the chief’s drum is literally: “the drum which 
welcomes (one) to the ceremony.” Another drum is called emedo 
and this is literally “the drum of Edo” (Edo being the Native 
term for Benin). Again Thomas gives the definition “chief’s 
drum ” 78 and as the town drum it is, of course, a part of the royal 
regalia. In combining two words to form a single the final vowel 
of the first frequently falls out (for exceptions see Melzian, A Con- 
cise Dictionary of the Bini Language) and th first vowel of the 
second is retained. Thus ema-edo becomes emedo. According to 
Melzian this is a “big round drum beaten with one stick during 
the ugie that is called ukpetue.” ?® Melzian would make the prefix e, 


** Thomas, An Anthropological Report of the Edo-speaking Peoples ..., 
pt. 2, p. 160. 

16 Thid. 

*"Tbid., pt. 2, p. 16. 

*8 Ibid., pt. 2, p. 201. The author also defines it as a man’s drum, which 
undoubtedly it is but its real significance and literal meaning is not 
indicated. 

* Melzian, A Concise Dictionary of the Bini Language, p. 36. 
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while Thomas indicates ¢, but this has no effect on the meaning of 
the word since one replaces the other in numerous cases. 7 is the 
prefix for the plural and thus imedo (drums) are reported as being 
beaten at the funeral ceremonies of the Jba.*° Of two drums com- 
monly played together the one having the lower tone is called iyema 
while that having the higher tone is ovtema.** According to the rule 
pointed out above for the dropping of vowels in combining two 
words, the first means literally the “mother drum” and the second 
the “daughter drum.” It will be noticed that in the second term 
the final vowel of the first element has not been dropped since ie 
is a diphthong common in the language, and therefore presents no 
difficulty in pronunciation. emaba is a drum “made from a cala- 
bash with a rattle fastened to it; used during ugies and by some 
chiefs.” *? The author makes no attempt to give a literal transla- 
tion but I suggest that, since, aba is the old word for an anklet and 
dancers in particular used their anklets as accompaniments in their 
dancing, in the addition of a kind of percussion instrument to the 
drum, by suggestion, this old term was applied to the drum. 
emiya,** according to Melzian, is also a chief’s drum but one whose 
name, it seems to me, indicates that it must have been introduced 
by their neighbors. In Edo, cya is the term for the Igara country 
and thus the drum term literally is the “drum of (or from) Igara.” 
Melzian says, “this drum is put on the ground and beaten with 
two sticks especially in the chiefs’ houses during the eh2, and during 
the ugies when performing sword play ... priests of Dxwalie have 
it as well.** 

There are also numerous dance drums, each being called by the 
name of the particular dance for which it is played. Thus emizag- 
bede** is the name for the “drum played when the young men... 
are dancing the izagbede dance.” Listed as another term for a drum 


*°Rumann, Funeral Ceremonies for the Late Ex-Oba of Benin, p. 38. The 
author writes imedu but as he was not concerned with close phonetics in 
his report and does not explain his spelling, we may be justified in assum- 
ing the spelling used in the text. For a further description of these drums 
which he calls medo drums, see Talbot, The Peoples of Southern Nigeria, 
vol. 3, p. 814. 

*1 Melzian, A Concise Dictionary of the Bini Language, p. 36. 

Tbid., p. 36. 

*8 Tbid., p. 36. 

24 Ibid. 

25 Thid. 
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which is used in the dancing of the age groups is the emesakpede 
(emesakpaide).?® Both of these words are listed without the mor- 
pheme em- as terms for drums and will be discussed later. Although 
both Melzian and Thomas list emizagbede and emesakpede as inde- 
pendent terms, I submit they are one and the same. The z of the 
first term is a later development of the s of the second. Likewise 
gb is a later form of kp. While both forms are used today, they are 
only dialectical differences and not different terms. Thomas lists a 
third form emerakpede and this, too, I consider only another dia- 
lectical difference, for r is preferred in some dialects where s is used 
in others. If we further grant that the d is a variant of J, and there 
are many dialectical examples of one replacing the other, then the 
last part of the term could be akpele. The term now begins to have 
some meaning. Iza < Jsa is the name for one of the lesser gods; 
akpede < akpele is a kind of divination rite. Literally, the term 
means “Isa divination” from which the dance performed at these 
rites is named and therefrom the drum.”’ emuyo (from wyo mean- ’ 
ing dance or performance, thus “a dance drum”) is “a small drum 
covered with hides on one side only, beaten by hand .. . used mostly 
by women.” 

In Ewe where } has in many words given place to w we find 
wu*® as the generic term for drum with the common vowel shift 
i>u. It appears in a specific term as adewu,*° literally “the drum 
of the hunters,” ade meaning hunter, and used in the song and 
ceremony for hunters before they set out on the hunt. Another Ewe 
term for a drum having a specific function is vewu.*' ve is the 
initial element of vensvt meaning twins. Special ceremonies are 
carried out upon the birth of twins in which the drum is used and 
from which it derives its names, i. e., the “drum of twins.” Within 
this language w gives place to y, especially in some of the West-Ewe 
dialects, and one finds ayi,’* with the prefix @ so common in the 


°° Thomas, An Anthropological Report on the Edo-speaking Peoples, pt. 2, 
p. 202. 

** Thomas says the emesakpede is a woman’s drum while Melzian says it 
is a man’s drum. It would seem probable that the latter is more correct 
since this drum is used by the ivele. 
°° Melzian, A Concise Dictionary of the Bini Language. 
°° Westermann, Wérterbuch der Ewe-Sprache, p. 175. 
°° Thid. 

Thid. 
*? Witte, Zur Trommelsprache bei den Ewe-Leuten. 
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Western dialects, as the name for one of the smaller drums. In 
Yoruba, too, an almost identical form is used, aye,** and is regarded 
as a very old drum. A further shift occurs in Gé where m has 
replaced the original 6 in numerous words. milé appears as the 
generic term for drum, the le being another example of what 
Westermann terms /-affixes, which occur in so many of the other- 
wise one syllable roots. It has been suggested that these I-affixes 
are developments or remains of former suffixes, C + V, and the 
nasalized e here would suggest some such earlier form. However, 
we cannot go into that historical aspect of the language here and 
will accept the present existence of these /-affixes today as sufficient 
to explain the presence of a second syllable in what is otherwise 
a one syllable root. These affixes are met throughout all the West 
Sudanic languages and will not be further discussed when met in 
the future. In Kru, and particularly in Grebo which employs 
suffixes, where the term bi means to make music, the term for a 
musical instrument in general and therefore only secondarily apply- 
ing to drum, is bibide,** by reduplication and the addition of a 
suffix -de which denotes things. 


Mandingo: One of the many variants in Mandingo is the 
term blibli.8® This is formed from the root bi plus the affix li plus 
reduplication which would produce the form *bilibili, but the first 
vowel, as is frequently the case (see I, 7), drops out and bli remains, 
and in reduplication blibli or blibli. The nasal vowel is probably 
a remnant of a former nasal suffix. The tendency to nasalize b 
appears in Mendi where the term for the wooden drum is mbili.** 
It will be noticed that with the addition of the nasal the first vowel 
is retained since any combination mbl is not apparent in the lan- 
guage. As pointed out before, r is a common variant of J, and one 
may therefore expect the variant mbiri*’ which refers to a “big 
drum.” A further variant occurs in Mendi as mbiwe.*® Although 
Westermann’s study does not indicate the 1} w shift as occurring 
in the Mandingo languages, I find in comparing the vocabularies 
of Mendi given by Thomas that in what he classifies as Mendi ’Ba w 


** Johnson, The History of the Yorubas, p. 121. 

*¢ Westermann, Die westlichen Sudansprachen, p. 39. 

** Labouret et Travélé, Le thédtre mandingue, p. 75. 

°° Thomas, Languages from Sierra Leone, p. 19. 

8? Migeod, The Mende Language, p. 137. 

*® Thomas, Specimens of the Languages of Sierra Leone, p. 19. 
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frequently appears where / is indicated for other groups. The mbiri 
form occurs also in Gbande.*® Another Mendi variant in which the 
initial nasalization is dropped as well as the first vowel is bri,*° 
which corresponds to the form with the / variant listed first. The 
variant biri** is used in Guro while the term used by the southern 
Guro is birigone,*? gone being the descriptive element to indicate 
male and sometimes the largeness of something. Another term for 
a specific type of drum is birimini.** From the source it is not clear 
to which language of the Mandingo group the term belongs but 
probably we will not be far wrong in assuming Bambara or Malinke, 
for in both these languages the verb minimini means to roll or turn. 
Reduplication has usually the idea of intensification of action 
behind it, and therefore when -mini appears without reduplication 
as a descriptive element we are justified in understanding it to 
mean a cylindrical or round drum. 

It will be recalled that the Mandingo languages are generally 
divided into two groups, Mandingo-tan and Mandingo-fu (the 
latter including Delafosse’s early third division, Mandingo-bu) and 
that this classification was based primarily on the shift f(b) >¢# 
in the numeral 10. This same phenomenon again manifests itself 
in the root of the drum term. The basic shift which would produce 
*ti does not exist in isolation but becomes tyityi,** there being a 
tendency to palatalize all consonants, but especially dentals or 
velars, before the vowels e and 7. Reduplication needs no comment 
here. «> wu is a common shift of vowels and, as we might expect, 
the variant tyu*® makes its appearance and is even further reduced 
in the disappearance of the initial dental which leaves us with the 
form yu.*® A variant of the tyu root appears in baratyu which 
means literally, and is so used, “a drum [made] from a calabash.” 
This innocent word, as I hope to show later on, has had further 
effects on terminology. The root *¢i appears in tibali*? a term 


*° Westermann, Die westlichen Sudansprachen, p. 208. 

“Staub, Beitriéige zur Kenntnis der materiellen Kultur der Mendi in 
Sierra Leone, p. 49. 

“ Tauxier, Négres Gouro et Gagou, p. 88. 

Tbid., p. 74. 

Delafosse, La langue mandingue .. . 

“*Labouret et Travélé, Le thédtre mandingue, p. 75. 

Delafosse, La langue mandingue .. . 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 
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designating “tambour de commandement.” The usual r variant, 
tibari*® refers to the same. In Dyoula the variant timbana refers 
also to the chief’s or village drum. The mb and n shifts have been 
explained in other instances and are so common as to need no 
further justification. In Numu the only change is in the final 
vowel, timbane,*® which has little or no significance.*° In Huela 
the term appears as in Dyoula, timbana,®* both it and Numu no 
doubt borrowing from Dyoula. 

It will be noticed that these terms with ti as their root and bali 
and its variants parallel almost exactly the term for drum, tabala, 
and its variants discussed in the first section dealing with terms 
borrowed from Arabic. This second form, tibali and variants, I sub- 
mit, is a merging of the two words. That ¢i and ta are not variants 
is evident from the fact that such a shift does not occur in the 
language under such conditions. One might perhaps argue that 
bari and its variants are from bara meaning calabash, and there- 
fore a descriptive element, but despite the relative insignificance of 
the final vowels this a > 7 shift is not justifiable on the basis of the 
language patterning within the language itself, but does occur in 
borrowings from without. The w>i shift in the *ti root is entirely 
within the pattern of the Mandingo language; likewise the 0 >a 
shift in the ta form. We can explain the tibali form as entirely 
within the pattern of the language only if we accept ti as the Native 
root term and add the second element from the ta form, 1.¢., 
a merging of the two terms.*” 

Even in this -tan group of languages, however, we still find traces 
of the bt root. In the Malinke dialects we find bu®* and bo™ 
a shift of which we have numerous examples. In Kanga-Bonu, 
where p usually replaces b of other languages, the Bambara term 


‘8 Thid. 

** Tauxier, Le noir de Bondoukou, p. 720. 

°° According to Labouret and Ward in their article, Quelques observa- 
tions sur la langue mandingue, p. 41, Mandingo final vowels are indefinite, 
and they “do not believe these are significant elements because firm vowels 
in final position do not change tae meaning of the word.” 

** Tauxier, Le noir de Bondoukou, p. 720. 

*? Such phenomena of a foreign term coinciding with and partially influ- 
encing a Native term of the same or approximately the same meaning are 
anything but unheard of in the most diverse languages. 

58 Delafosse, La langue mandingue .. . 
*¢ Bazin, Les Bambara et leur langue, p. 689. 
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appears as po.®® As a specific term pone (ne= small) refers to 
such a drum while podan (dan = large) refers to a large drum. 
By suffixing pronpron which means “ very large,” the reduplication 
emphasizing the largeness, we have popronpron.®® Unfortunately 
we have no further information as to the shape of any of these drums. 


Gur: The Gur languages, of the west particularly, have bor- 
rowed considerably from their Mandingo neighbors. In Degha, 
Siti, Kulango and Ga the Mandingo term, timbana,*" appears with 
no changes. In Nafana the b is dropped, there being always a 
tendency to drop the b from mb, and the first vowel shifts from 
ito e. In temani® the final shift a to i is acceptable since we have 
evidence of other cases within the Gur language where this shift 
has occurred. 


West Atlantic: Although the material searched produced 
only a limited number of terms in the West Atlantic languages, 
and those very simple ones, we may nonetheless consider them. 
In Bulom ** of this group the term appears as ibimbi.°° The West 
Atlantic languages are class prefix languages and the prefix 1, 
although seldom occurring in names of “things,” is commonly 
used as a plural; ® it is used here, and the root itself in reduplica- 
tion nasalizes the 6. In Temne, which is closely related to Bulom, 
the term is abitin. The prefix a is commonly used in Temne where 
other vowels appear in Bulom.*? The final y is not clear but fits 
the pattern of the language by making the final morpheme CVC. 
It may be the remnant of an earlier suffix, for while Temne does 
not employ suffixes, Gola, which belongs to the same group, does, 


2. bara 


I should like now to return to the Mandingo term, baratyu, 
mentioned on p. 33. This term being rather long was shortened 
to bara. While bara actually means calabash it was then used to 


°° Tauxier, Négres Gouro et Gagou, p. 88. 

56 Ibid. 

** Tauxier, Le noir de Bondoukou, pp. 749, 480, 671. 

Ibid., p. 704. 

** The term more commonly used in English sources is Sherbro. 

°° Westermann, Die westlichen Sudansprachen, p. 208. 

* Westermann, Die westatlantische Gruppe der Sudansprachen, p. 72. 

“Thomas, An Anthropological Report on the Timne-speaking People..., 
vol. 2, p. 16. 
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mean a drum.® In Khassonke, as in all the Malinke dialects, r>¢ 
and bata refers to a “kind of drum.” This bata of northern 
Mandingo was, I believe, borrowed by the Hausa where batta® 
refers to a “spherical calabash drum.” This, says Harris, “cannot 
be said to be entirely a ‘royal perquisite’ as it is beaten at the 
religious ceremonies of the Gungawa (the Island inhabitants of the 
Upper Niger) [and]... is the oldest of the Yauri drums and like 
the first rulers in Yauri is said to have come from the Islands.” 
Since this drum obviously came to the Hausa from the West, its 
Mandingo source is probable; the more so as it has no meaning of 
significance in Hausa. It seems quite definite that bata entered 
Yoruba from Hausa although it here refers to a tall drum.® In the 
Bogo dialect of Tem the term becomes vata, the 6>v shift oc- 
curring frequently in this language; in Dyoula, Huela, Numu and 
Ga it appears as ban,®* but in Dyoula, the term is also used, with 
the dropping of n, as ba ®® and with reduplication, baba,” to mean 
a drum used for the dances. A shift, probably from the form ban 
> bana, appears in north Guro as baya." Although this admittedly 
is a long way round, the phonetic shifts thus traced do not contra- 
dict historical reconstruction of movements of peoples and other ele- 
ments in West Africa, but rather emphasize them in some instances. 


3. izagbede 


It will be recalled that we mentioned earlier a drum called in 
Edo emizagbede. The em- morpheme, which was the generic term 
for drum, was apparently dropped and only the last part retained. 
The drum used at the izagbede dance was then called only izagbede. 
From this developed a number of variants for drum in the Kwa 


®3 Delafosse, Essai de manuel pratique de la langue mande ou mandingue. 
** Monteil, Monographie des Khassonke, p. 500. 
*S Harris, Notes on Drums and Musical Instruments seen in Sokoto..., 
p- 105 ff. Just what Harris means to indicate by the double ¢ is not evident 
but I think it has no bearing on our problem and I assume he is following 
the habits of English spelling. 
** Ellis, The Yoruba-speaking Peoples, p. 254. 
*7 Westermann, Drei Dialekte des Tem in Togo, p. 33. 
°* Tauxier, Le noir de Bondoukou, p. 720. 
Tbid., p. 458. 
7° Tbhid., p. 704. 
72 Tauxier, Négres Gouro et Gagou, p. 88. 
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languages in particular. In the Sobo dialect egede" refers to a 
chief’s drum. In using this term, gb was reduced to g. In Edo y 
is a variant of g and Melzian says the iyede is a “doctor’s drum; ” 
of narrow circumference both sides covered with snake skin . . . 
Native doctors have it with the exception of the Ogwega, diviner.” "* 
On the other hand in Uzaitui the voiced consonant, g, shifts to the 
voiceless, k, and there the doctor’s drum is known as ikede.™* As 
indicated before, the e<>e¢ shift is common and in addition the 
vowels within the word are influenced by the prefix. The prefix 
vowels themselves are free to shift without changing the meaning 
of the word since practically all evidence of the classes they no 
doubt once represented has disappeared. What I believe to be a 
further shortening of the term is uke, “a small round drum used 
by men.” 

The Ibo hearing only a part of the original term from their 
neighbors, took over the term as egede."* However, further changes 
take place ; not only is the first consonant changed from a voiced to 
voiceless but the second too; ekete or eketi < egede.™ Since d and 1 
may also replace each other the variant akele from Edo tkede is 
legitimate. This designates the long wooden drum for which, inter- 
estingly enough, the Ibo already had another name. I suggest, 
although I have no conclusive evidence, that this term appears in 
only a few dialects. 

The Yoruba, too, borrowed the term egede*® from the Edo or 
Bini and in the Unukumi dialect there is no change in the word 
which still applies to the wooden drum. 

In Twi akene, or more typically, akyene*® is the name for drum. 
The further shift, & > ky can be explained by the fact that & is 
always palatalized before ¢ and e in Twi.*° In borrowing terms 


hy Thomas, An Anthropological Report on the Edo-speaking Peoples... , 
pt. 2, p. 16. 
*8 Melzian, A Concise Dictionary of the Bini Language, p. 85. 
Thomas, An Anthropological Report on the Edo-speaking Peoples... 
pt. 2, p. 160. 
*° Melzian, A Concise Dictionary of the Bini Language, p. 202. 
An Anthropological Report on the Ibo-speaking Peoples .. . 
pt. 2, p. 28. 
* Thomas, Languages from Southern Nigeria, p. 49. 
"8 Ibid., p. 55. 
* Christaller, A Dictionary, English, Tshi ..., p. 209. 
a A Dictionary of the Asante and Fante Language .. . 
p. 209. 
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from Twi, Agni, being a non-prefix language, usually drops the 
Twi prefix. In the Agni of Bini kenepiri is the name for a drum 
“porté sur la téte.”*' piri means “large,” thus the whole word 
means literally “a large drum.” In toahene*? the root appears 
with the shift & > A and the prefix toa which means a large gourd, 
thus “a drum [made] from a calabash.” 

In Agni proper this term for drum appears as kri** and ad- 
mittedly looks like an unlikely borrowing at first glance but upon 
consideration only the most usual shifts in borrowing from Twi 
occur. However, several intermediate steps between the Twi term 
and the Agni must be reconstructed. The prefix of Twi is, of course, 
dropped since Agni uses no noun prefixes. Twi e regularly becomes 
i in Agni which would produce the first stage, *kint. n often > r in 
borrowing or even exists side by side with r in Agni. This would 
give us *kiri. However, the middle vowel frequently drops out 
which explains the term in use today, kri, except for the nasaliza- 
tion. It is, finally, this nasalization which justifies further the above 
reconstruction, for when we find in Agni a nasalized vowel after a 
non-nasal constant it is an unfailing indication (in every instance 
in which it has been possible to trace it historically) that a former 
nasal consonant was there, and usually this was n. Here this term 
which originally was only a descriptive term for a drum in Edo has 
become the generic term. For specific drums krikpri is used for 
the long drum, kpri meaning long; also dokri, which Delafosse 
says has two hides and is a fetish drum. Literally it means the 
“drum of (or belonging to) Do,” who interestingly enough is the 
spirit who protects men and must therefore have his special drum. 

It might be well here to look at another word which, because of 
its phonetic similarity to kene mentioned above, might appear to 
be a further development of that, but which I find to have an inde- 
pendent origin. This is Kpelle kelen.8* This term means canoe 
and its application to drum in itself contains a history of its develop- 
ment. Canoes among the Kpelle are hollowed-out tree trunks and 
at a very early time, as other peoples have been and are known to do, 
the canoe was turned upside down and beaten upon to accompany 
dance and song. Gradually a hollowed-out tree trunk, which is the 


* Tauxier, Le noir de Bondoukou, p. 621. 

Tbid., p. 621. 

** Delafosse, Essai de manuel de la langue agni, p- 29. 
*« Westermann and Melzian, The Kpelle Language, p. 54. 
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typical West African drum, came to serve specifically for a drum 
but the name to designate it remained the same and thus today 
keler) means at the same time canoe and drum. The term in Temne 
becomes kelin or keleyn, the slight shift in vowel quality having no 
semantic significance and may in fact be imprecise writing or 
hearing.*® 

Another set of terms which I believe arise from the same source ** 
ultimately, although indirectly, as those just mentioned is that 
having *gwe as a base. The igwe is a most important festival or 
ceremony at which sacrifices are offered, divinations made (see also 
p. 31) and in which drums play a predominant role. Since gb is a 
development from gw, we may with good reason relate the izagbede 
with igwe. Although there seems to be no evidence today of a form 
in which the generic term is used plus gwe as a descriptive element 
(except in Ishan where a phonetic shift has already occurred. See 
below), it seems probable, on the basis of other examples, that this 
was a descriptive element from which the generic element has been 
lost. Thus igwe means the drum as well as the ceremonies in which 
it is used. The amanigwe ** among the Bini is the drum of the 
Amana, 1. e., the one in whose trust the land has been placed. Such 
a headman is entitled to his own drum which is a part of his royal 
insignia. Drums called agba** were used in the same ritual but 
did not belong specifically to the chief. gb < gw is usual and the 
vowel shift ¢ > a may be accounted for by the influence of the prefix 
a-, or to non-phonetic writing on the part of the European authors, 
In Ishan we find an instance of the term with the generic element 
but the voiced consonant has been replaced by a voiceless, akwema,*® 
i.e., the akwe drum. This then supports the above statement that 
gwe is a descriptive element which has come in itself to signify a 
particular kind of drum. 


5° Thomas, An Anthropological Report on the Timne-speaking Peoples ..., 
pt. 2, p. 37. Although Thomas’ works contain much valuable information 
they are not always reliable. 

*° J. e., the same source if considered in its cult connotation. The material 
suggests that many of the cult terms themselves can be traced back to a, 
if not single base, at least limited number of terms. However, a discussion 
of cult terminology cannot be investigated here but such a possibility ought 
not to be ignored at this point. 

**Rumann, Funeral Ceremonies of the Late Ex-Oba of Benin, p. 38. 

Ibid., p. 36. 

** Thomas, An Anthropological Report on the Edo-speaking People... , 
pt. 2, p. 160. 
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This term has given rise to a number of variants in Ibo. For the 
Edo it has been described as a long drum and the same holds for 
the Ibo except as noted below. Here again the voiced consonant has 
shifted to the voiceless; thus, in 03a, Awka and Onitsa it appears 
as ekwe °° or ekwe. These drums “are not intended as instruments 
of music but are used chiefly to spread information, for certain 
ceremonial purposes and at sacrificial festivals ...”°* Among the 
ikwerri the prefix shifts to 0, okwe, but refers to an all wooden 
drum “which resembles a Native three-legged chair, save the seat— 
the drum proper is more rounded and hollowed out.” *? n also ap- 
pears as a prefix with a as final vowel, nkwa.* Just as gw was 
replaced by gb so in Ibo kw is replaced by kp, so that another dia- 
lectical variant results, ekpa.®* Further, in many words in Ibo bw 
is a free variant of gw or gb, thus with the nasal prefix and suffix 
-da, the term becomes mbwada.** Twi, as pointed out elsewhere, 
frequently employs tw where other languages use kw; in addition, 
e commonly shifts to i, thus the Twi variant of this drum term is 
etwi.® Here, however, it refers to a drum which is not struck but 
rubbed after the skin head has been strewn with earth, the resulting 
sounds being very similar to the cry of the leopard.” It is no doubt 
for this reason that anthropological reports very often refer to this 
as the leopard drum, although the etymological connection of this 
term with the term for the animal is doubtful. 


4, *xi 


Just as the second part of izagbede has given rise to a new series 
of variations for drum terms, so has the first part inspired a second 
group. In Ibo the term for the big burial drum having a skin at one 
end only is ozi.°* Dialectically g is a variant of z and becomes 03i.” 


°° Thomas, An Anthropological Report on the Ibo-speaking People... , 
pt. 3, pp. 171, 170; pt. 2, p. 28. 

*! Basden, Among the Ibos of Nigeria, p. 187. 

** Talbot, The Peoples of Southern Nigeria, vol. 3, p. 815. 

°° Talbot, Tribes of the Niger Delta, p. 319. 

** Thomas, Specimens of Languages from Southern Nigeria, p. 49. 

°*5 Thomas, An Anthropological Report on the Ibo-speaking Peoples ..., 
pt. 2, p. 28. 

°° Christaller, A Dictionary, English, Tshi .. . 

*? Vortisch, Die Neger der Goldkiiste, p. 295. 

°*® Thomas, An Anthropological Report on the Ibo-speaking Peoples ...; 
pt. 2, p. 28. 

°° Thomas, Specimens of Languages from Southern Nigeria, p. 49. 
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In Dahomey the funeral drum which the son-in-law must furnish 
is called zeli,?® obviously the same root plus an /-affix. In the Yewe 
language it is aza.1°" In Guang the voiceless consonant replaces the 
voiced, thus, ist.1°? The generic term for drum in Tem is su? 
while in Degha it appears with the suffix 1, swi,1 and the large 
drum swigwinu.? 

In Abua of the Benue-Cross languages the original z variant is 
found in oze,°* the term for a drum with a skin head. 


5. *du 


Another drum used by the Edo which Melzian lists as emizaduma 
and in which Thomas again drops the generic root indicating that 
the descriptive element only may be used to designate a particular 
drum, is izaduma. This, says Melzian, “is a war drum... shaped 
like emedo being played when chiefs were sent on errands.” ** 
The elements in this word may be explained as before (see 1za- 
gbede). ada = the sword of state and wma = the private council 
or discussion held before reaching a decision, for instance, that of 
the court chiefs or a council of war. Since the sword of state is, 
so to speak, the representation of the chief as war lord, such a 
council literally may be called the sword of state (chief-of-war) 
council, and the dance, izaduma, which is performed on such occa- 
sions takes its name therefrom and by association the drums used 
in this performance. Instruments being called by such terms as 
indicated above is not surprising if one remembers that dancing 
and music, particularly drumming, are of the utmost importance 
and significance in all important state functions as well as in the 
unimportant routine of every day life. This however, will be 
further commented upon in the final chapter of this study. To 
return to the term itself, this long word eventually breaks down 
and we find the term ida '°* being used to designate “a drum accom- 


1° Herskovits, Dahomey, vol. 1, p. 363. 

2 Westermann, Beitrdge zur Kenntnis der Yewe-Sprachen in Togo, p. 277. 
*°? Westermann, Die Sprache der Guang, p. 31. 

78 Westermann, Drei Dialekte des Tem in Togo, p. 28. 

*°* Tauxier, La noir de Bondoukou, p. 749. 

105 Thid. 

*° Thomas, Specimens of Languages from Southern Nigeria, p. 52. 

*°" Melzian, A Concise Dictionary of the Bini Language, pp. 36, 107. 

28 Ibid., p. 80. 
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panying the )ba’s footsteps and also used by chiefs when going to 
an ugie ...” This is the hour-glass drum introduced from the 
outside, undoubtedly by the Yoruba where it is a royal perquisite, 
but the name given it by the Edo is a Native one taken from its 
function. This Edo name was then reborrowed by the Yoruba who, 
as has been pointed out, are distinguished by the hour-glass drum. 
It will be recalled that the Yoruba kanango is the smallest of their 
hour-glass drums; the ganga, the medium sized one. Now they 
have taken over the Edo term for their largest size, which is dundun 
in Yoruba. The medial n occurs frequently in Yoruba in redupli- 
cated words, especially with d, but its significance seems to have 
escaped the authors whose works I have consulted. The final n, 
too, is a frequent suffix in this language. The reduplication of the 
word, incidentally, suggests a nice parallel to the form of the drum 
which can be thought of as a reduplicated drum. I do not propose, 
however, that this is the reason for the African term. It has been 
suggested that dundu, with its variants, is an onomatopoetic term 
but it seems to me the present discussion offers a more meaningful 
interpretation and has historical connotations which we shall con- 
sider further in the final chapter. From the Yoruba where this 
drum is an insignia of royalty*°® the term entered Hausa as 
dundufa*? and here refers not to the hour-glass drum but to a long 
narrow drum with two heads; a drum belonging especially to 
butchers and fishsellers. In Sokoto the term is dunduha.™ It is 
used also without the suffix as dundu to designate a large drum.*” 
The Gobir variant is dunguma, the shifts d>g and f>m being 
frequent in Gobir words. 

Returning now to Edo whence the word takes another geographical 
direction we find in Ibo what I believe to be a borrowing from the 
original . , . aduma, and that is the term for pot drum, udu." 
In reduplication, idudu, it refers to the same type of drum in the 


10° Elgee, Ensigns of Royalty in West Africa, pp. 391, 396. 

11° Prietze, Lieder des Haussavolks, p. 11. 

111 For a more detailed description of the form see Harris, Notes on 
Drums ..., p. 105 ff. According to Bargery, Hausa-English Dictionary, 
p. xxvi, A is used in Katsina and the northern areas where f occurs else- 
where. 

112 Westermann, Die Sprache der Hausa. 

4148 Thomas, An Anthropological Report on the Ibo-speaking Peoples... ; 
pt. 3, p. 171. 
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Owerri dialect.** In Yoruba where d and / are variants we find 
the term tlw* as a designation for drum. 

In Ewe the term also appears in reduplication, adodo,"** which 
comes no doubt from the Yoruba since it is reduplicated with the 
vowel 0, a common shift from w and q occurs very often in Ewe 
where related languages employ nd. Being a language where pre- 
fixes are still dominant, the most common one, a, is prefixed. 
Westermann’s definition “eine kleine Trommel, wird wahrend des 
Spielens zwischen Oberarm und Seite festgehalten” although not 
specific suggests the hour-glass drum. In Ashanti the hour-glass 
drum is called dono.’** According to Westermann n may replace a 
former in Twi."* sdono*® is also given as designating the 
hour-glass drum but the exact language to which it belongs is 
indefinite. However, it is probably one of the Twi group. 


Gur: In the Gur languages there is little change in the pho- 
netic structure of this term so far as I have any record of it. With 
the typical -ni suffix, dunduni,’*° it designates the hour-glass drum 
in Tem. In Degha the typical w>o shift appears in dondo*** 
without the suffix. 


Mandingo: Although this term has been acquired through- 
out the Mandingo area, it has no wide variation. In Dyoula it 
remains dundu as a general term; baradundu or baradondo (u and 
o are free variants) means a calabash drum; and yebedundu is a 
small drum.'*? The n and d shift in Mandingo has been discussed 
above, therefore, the Bambara variant, dunu1** needs no comment, 
neither the Khassonke dundun and its dialectical variant dono.'** 
duntiba**® means a large drum and the nasalization of the final 


4 Thomas, Specimens of Languages from Southern Nigeria, p. 48. 

"5 Ellis, The Yoruba-speaking Peoples, p. 261. 

“6 Westermann, Wérterbuch der Ewe-Sprache, vol. 1, p. 121. 

“7 Rattray, Religion and Art in Ashanti, p. 283. 

“8 Westermann, Das Tschi und Guang, p. 17. 

4° Vortisch, Die Neger der Goldkiiste, p. 295. 

*° Tauxier, Le noir de Bondoukou, p. 749. 

*1 Tauxier, Nouvelles notes sur le Mossi, p. 98. 

22 Ibid., pp. 671, 704. 

8 Dard, Dictionnaire frangais-wolof ... bambara. 

**4 Monteil, Monographie des Khassonke, p. 504. 

*° Labouret et Travélé, Le thédtre mandingue, p. 75. Its form and use 
are here discussed. 
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vowel indicates its “corrupted” form from dundun’o. Delafosse 
offers dundufuru*** as another Mandingo term but he does not 
designate the specific language to which it belongs. However, since 
Monteil mentions it in his work on the Khassonke just quoted above 
we know it is used there but it may occur elsewhere. The latter 
author says it is a “sorte de tambour a l’usage des femmes.” 
Delafosse lists it as “tambour jumelé.” In addition, furu, means 
wedding or marriage. Since “twinned” drums are usually pot 
drums and, beside, the pot drum is a woman’s drum par excellence, 
we may with good reason surmise that the dundufuru is a coupled 
pot drum beaten by women at wedding ceremonies. In Susu the 
term is dunduyi,’*" the -yi suffix being characteristic of Susu as 
apart from all other Mandingo languages. In Koranko dunuw is 
used and in Kono dundun,'** the -n suffix arising from the common 
Mandingo suffix, -ni. A quite different variant appears in Numu 
as tuma;?*° nd is often assimilated to m and the initial consonant 
shift from voiced to voiceless is frequent. Here the term refers to 
the hour-glass drum. 

This term has also entered Ful, whether via Mandingo or via 
Hausa is not clear. However, it appears in the most frequent form 
plus the typical Ful suffix, -ru, dunduru.**° 


West Atlantic: In Limba dundu™ refers to a drum with 
a skin head; any further information is lacking. The same may be 
said for Kisi*** and Timne and Bolom,*** the only change being 
in the final vowel shifting to 0, dundo. In Wolof the term employs 
the usual prefix and, according to Dard, a short a for the first 
vowel which is a close variant of short uw which is probably the kind 
of w used throughout and the final vowel which is often hardly 
noticeable in speaking would seem to shift to e, thus ndande 
[ ndande]."*4 


126 Delafosse, La langue mandingue et ses dialectes. 

127 Thomas, Specimens of Languages from Sierra Leone, p. 18. 

128 Thid., p. 18. 

12° Tauxier, Le noir de Bondoukou, p. 720. 

130 Gijuraudon, Manuel de la langue foule, p. 25. 

181 Thomas, Specimens of Languages from Sierra Leone, p. 17. 

182 Thid., p. 16. 

138 Winterbottom, An Account of the Native Africans of Sierra Leone. 
134 Dard, Dictionnaire frangais-wolof ... bambara. 
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6. ikoro 


Kwa: A drum which apparently has its origin among the Ibo 
is the ikoro*** (ikurw). The name itself is that of one of the most 
powerful spirits which has its dwelling place in the huge wooden 
drum (often 8, 10, to 12 ft. in length) which is kept in a special 
hut near the chief’s palace. Throughout the Aba district it is among 
the chief cult objects.** From this we again find developments in 
which the original meaning is either vague or entirely lost. At 
Nsaba the name of the king’s drum is duakoro.*** dua is the term 
for tree and often a tree (from which drums and magic medicines 
are made) having a powerful spirit which is not always good. Thus 
the duakoro is a drum having a spirit relationship. In Tem (Cala) 
dokoro *** is used as a term for drum. The do- element, although 
phonetically close to the dua element, has nothing to do with it but 
is merely a common prefix. In Adele of the Togo-Rest languages 
dikurokuro **° is a further development of koro, having the common 
o>wu shift and reduplication, plus the ordinary prefix di- of Adele. 
It is reported as referring to a large drum which suggests that it is 
the village drum, probably having much the same function as the 
ikoro although no specific information is given about it. 

This term makes its appearance in Mandingo as korokoto.*° 
Although it is not specifically stated it appears fairly certain that 
this term comes from Malinke. If this is true then -koto is only a 
reduplicating element. Since, in the Malinke dialects, r is fre- 
quently replaced by ¢ one may pose a form *korokoro which has 
become korokoto. 


B.—WIND INSTRUMENTS 
1. *bi 
I should like to open this discussion of terms for wind instruments 


by posing *bi as the root of a generic term for wind instrument 
from which a whole series of terms has arisen. The identity of this 


*5 Talbot, The Peoples of Southern Nigeria, p. 106. 
*8° Talbot, Tribes of the Niger Delta, p. 319. 

**t Vortisch, Die Neger der Goldkiiste, p. 295. 

*** Westermann, Drei Dialekte des Tem in Togo, p. 16. 
**° Westermann, Vier Sprachen aus Mitteltogo, p. 54. 
*° Delafosse, La langue mandingue et ses dialectes. 
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root with the root for drum may appear confusing on first con- 
sideration. The following discussion, however, will indicate that 
within the languages themselves confusion has been avoided through 
the excluding character of the phonetic shifts of the root, by which 
the specific terms for drums or wind instruments are formed. 
Furthermore, there appears to be good reason for assuming that 
the final meaning of the root *bi is a much wider one, and embraces 
all kinds of musical instruments. This question will be discussed 
in the conclusion of this study. Admittedly we have no indication 
of the term existing in its original form today, but we do have 
evidence of what might be considered the first steps in the develop- 
ment of such a root. The posing of *bi as a root seems further 
justified by its existence today in the Eastern Sudanic languages." 
It must be admitted, too, that it is impossible to treat horn or 
trumpets, and flutes in entirely separate categories, due in part to 
what is apparently the crossing of terms or to investigators’ impre- 
cise reporting. However, so far as one or the other is definite and 
significant it will be clear enough which is being considered. As in 
the case of all other instruments, specific terms have also developed 
and will be considered in due order and the conclusions which we 
may draw will be presented in the proper place. 


Kwa: In Ga ble *** refers to a flute, pipe or any instrument of 
that kind. This is already a development on *bi. With the appear- 
ance of /-affixes the vowel of the root is dropped. The next most 
simple variants appear in Ibo where b is replaced by p. In the 
dialect of Onitsa opi*** refers to a long calabash flute while mpi 
is used to designate a horn.*** In the Awka dialect the i shifts to u 
but the same prefixes are retained to differentiate the flute and horn, 
1. e., and mpu.* However, opi (in which dialect I cannot 
say) refers to the horn for Talbot says, “cow horns are also much 
used as are carefully carved wooden imitations,” ‘#7 and all of these 
he lists under opi. 


Tucker, The Eastern Sudanic Languages, pp. 348, 349. 

42 Christaller, A Dictionary, English, Tshi .. . 

48 Thomas, An Anthropological Report on the Ibo-speaking Peoples ..., 
pt. 5, p. 118. 

144 Tbid., pt. 2, p. 44. 

145 Thid., pt. 2, p. 35. 

146 Thid., pt. 2, p. 44. 

47 Talbot, Tribes of the Niger Delta, p. 318. 
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In Edo numerous variants appear but we still find ope in Bini 
proper, the vowel shift being the only difference from the last of 
the Ibo variants. Allen says, “during his [the Dba’s] approach... 
some musicians in the retinue performed the royal air on the ope, 
a sort of wind instrument formed by hollowing out a young ele- 
phant’s tusk ...**8 The Uzaitui dialect has developed ufe as the 
term for flute.**° In Edo f commonly replaces p and as the noun 
prefixes shift freely, the change to wu presents no problem. Accord- 
ing to Melzian the Bini term employs the J-affix, although pho- 
netically he maintains it is t, thus ufete**® which refers to any 
instrument blown from one end, thus a horn or flute. 

In Yoruba fere*** refers to a flute. It is from this language 
again that the term enters the other language groups, for when it 
appears in Agni, the only other language of the Kwa group in 
which this term or any of its variants seems to appear, it is bor- 
rowed from the Mossi-Grussi or Mandingo speaking peoples to the 
north. In Agni felimbike *®* is the term for flute, feli + a descrip- 
tive element, and the element is definitely a borrowing from the 
Gur languages to the north. 

I should like to add here a Ga term for trumpet which suggests 
its development from the root *bi, and that is biglo.** However, 
while one might justify the bi, the -glo is quite senseless from 
every standpoint, and I suggest it is the Native pronunciation of 
the European term, bugle. The changes which are evident then 
appear quite usual. 


Gur: In Degha the term for flute is fiela.1** In Siti the root 
plus a descriptive suffix, filemdige**> [filemmdigue], designates a 
flute. In Kulango the vowels are interchanged and the descriptive 
element assumes the form of the nasalized consonant more common 
to Kulango, thus felimbige.°* In Nafana it becomes filamigo,*" 


8 Allen and Thomson, Narration of the Expedition to the Niger River, 
p. 206. 

4° Thomas, An Anthropological Report on the Edo-speaking Peoples... , 
pt. 2, p. 163. 

6° Melzian, A Concise Dictionary of the Bini Language. 

**. Bowen, Grammar and Dictionary of the Yoruba Language, p. 106. 

**? Tauxier, Le noir de Bondoukou, p. 748. 

**8 Christaller, A Dictionary, English, Tshi .. . 

**¢ Tauxier, Le noir de Bondoukou, p. 748. 

185 Tid. 156 Tbid., p. 749. 187 Thid., p. 696. 
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with the common e¢ 5 a shift in final vowels and only the nasaliza- 
tion remaining in the descriptive element. In Nunuma the f is 
replaced by h, huo.*** The i> wu shift is common but the final o is 
not so common, but it might be considered the remains of a former 
or suffix. 

Mandingo: In Dyoula which prefers r where other languages 
use J, the term for flute is fire.15® However, the file variant does 
occur.*®° In Numu the vowels interchange, thus feli.‘** In Bambara 
it is again file }®* while in the Malinke dialects the usual 7) wu shift 
occurs and the term becomes fuli. In Guro the voiceless initial 
consonant becomes voiced and in the southern dialects the term 
for flute is vila,1® the vowels remaining the same as in Nafana. 
The tendency to drop the first vowel appears first in this group 
with the typical stop replacing it, v’la. In the Central dialects of 
Guro it disappears entirely and becomes vla.*** 


2. kpe 

The specific terminology for wind instruments has several sources. 
The calabash flute, so common in the coastal area, takes its name 
originally from the calabash itself, akwa,’® which is probably the 
earliest form of this term which is still used today. The same prefix 
is used here as was used with the pi root to designate a calabash 
flute but now the specific term, okpe*® derives from kwa. kp is a 
later development of kw and the a>e shift in the vowel further 
suggests this derivation since a is in most cases the older form. 
This is the ordinary flute played by villagers at home and at work. 
In Bini the variant ekpere *** is used to denote “an instrument 
blown from the side” (compare this with ufere). In the Uzaitui 
dialect, egbe*®* refers to a horn in general; kp commonly gives 


158 Tauxier, Nouvelles notes sur le Mossi. 

15° Delafosse, La langue mandingue et ses dialectes. 

*6° Tauxier, Le noir de Bondoukou, p. 671. 

181 [bid., p. 719. 

162 Dard, Dictionnaire frangais-wolof .. . bambara. 

*°8 Tauxier, Négres Gouro et Gagou, p. 74. 

164 Tbid., p. 88. 

*6° Westermann, Das Edo in Nigerien, p. 56. 

16° Melzian, A Concise Dictionary of the Bini Language, p. 143. 

197 Thid., p. 195. 

16° Thomas, An Anthropological Report on the Edo-speaking Peoples...,; 
pt. 2, p. 166. This author writes egbai but since he consistently writes ai 
where later investigators write ¢ I shall use the latter. 
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place to gb. In Agbede town the term for horn stands midway 
between the two terms using ukba*®® for horn and okbe for the 
calabash flute. 

In Ibo the variant of akpe is akbele 1° and refers to a long cala- 
bash flute. That the earlier form kp was used we see from d’Avezac 
who says that accompanying the king were his trumpeters “em- 
bouchant leur oukpwe ou grand cornets d’ivoire formés d’une 
défense d’éléphant creusée.” *** A term which originally designated 
a calabash flute in the course of borrowing has come to refer to an 
ivory horn. Only chiefs were entitled to carry these horns and mes- 
sages were sent out by them in a kind of dot and dash code.*” 
In Yoruba ikpe, too, is the term for trumpet.’** In Dahomey the 
clder form remains and kpe *** is used to designate all wind instru- 
ments, therefore a generic term. The same term is a general one 
in Ewe.?7> The nasalized vowel indicates the former existence of 
the nasalized consonant following the vowel and in Dahomey a 
second variant kpwen*** still retains it. In Guang the prefix is 9, 
thus 2kpe designates a trumpet.*”* 


Togo Rest: In both Likpe and Lefana of the Togo Rest 


group where prefixes are always used and le denotes a class, lekpe 1" 
is the term for horn, the final vowel retaining the nasalization 
indicative of the n suffix we found in Dahomey. 


10° Thid., p. 166. 

17 Thomas, An Anthropological Report on the Ibo-speaking Peoples... , 
pt. 5, p. 9. 

171 q’Avezac, Notice sur... des Yébous en Afrique, p. 90. 

172 Basden, Among the Ibos of Nigeria, p. 186. See a further discussion here. 

173 Bowen, Grammar and Dictionary of the Yoruba Language, p. 130. 

14 Delafosse, Manuel dahoméen. 

175 Westermann, Wérterbuch der Ewe-sprache, vol. 2, p. 139. 

6 Skertchly, Dahomey as it is, p. 172. The author says the term refers 
to the scrivello horns and gives other terms for other types of wind instru- 
ments. What the significance of the w is I cannot ascertain from the source 
but by comparison with other sources it appears that the author has re- 
tained an early form of writing for what we now write kp. Or, as Wester- 
mann’s studies indicate, the kp is always a later development of kw, it is 
possible that midway in the course of the shift the p element had entered 
but the w was not yet lost. 

7 Westermann, Die westlichen Sudansprachen, p. 113. 

**8 Westermann, Vier Sprachen aus Mitteltogo, p. 19. 
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3. kofen 

In several languages the name of an animal horn has given rise 
to specific terms for trumpets made from such horns. By associa- 
tion they often have been applied to trumpets made from elephant 
tusks as well. By the addition of suffixes they come to indicate 
specific instruments. In Ga the word koy is used for animal horns, 
especially the large ones such as large antelope horns; the word 
“to blow” in this language is fe. From this we understand 
kofer**® means a horn which one blows; literally, a blown horn. 
In joining the two words the suffix, n, of kon is dropped and by 
adding y to fe it becomes a descriptive element. This word was 
borrowed by the Ewe and became akofe.*° Ewe, being a prefix lan- 
guage, uses its most common prefix, a; 0 commonly gives way to 2 
and in the final nasalized vowel is the indication of the former 9 
suffix of Gi. In Dahomey,"** which frequently retains older forms 
of words, we find this same term with no change. However, the 
term for trumpet also appears as akho,'** 1. e., with an aspirated k. 
From this a further variant aho '** is obvious, the aspirated & being 
replaced by only the aspirated consonant. In Ashanti the prefix is 
n, nkufe.*** As is plain the Ga o has shifted to u and any sign of 
the nasal prefix is lacking. In the Togo Rest languages only the 
latter part of the original Ga term remains, fé. While these lan- 
guages are class prefix languages, ko, which no doubt appeared to 
them as a prefix but one which did not fit their pattern, was there- 
fore simply droppped. Likewise y is also ignored. The term, 
ako,‘** which refers to a horn (buffalo, antelope or even an ivory 
horn) which among the Edo is used “to call witches when going 
to give them food,”: is probably derived from this same root. 
Although the term for horn which in Yoruba appears as owo, or 
iwo,'8* has been said to have received its name from the fact that 


17° Christaller, A Dictionary, English, Tshi. 
18° Westermann, Wérterbuch der Ewe-Sprache, vol. 1, p. 273. 

181 Tiersot, La musique . . . d'Afrique, p. 3204. 

182 Skertchly, Dahomey as it is, p. 172. 

183 Delafosse, Manuel dahoméen. 

184 Rattray, Ashanti, p. 94. 

185 Meizian, A Concise Dictionary of the Bini Language, p. 142; also, 
Thomas, An Anthropological Report on the Edo-speaking Peoples... ; 
pt. 1, p. 28. 

186 Bowen, A Grammar and Dictionary of the Yoruba Language. 
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its note sounds like death (and in some areas such a horn does play 
a role in funeral ceremonies) this onomatopoetic explanation may 
again be discarded for w replaces gw in many words, and appears 
where h or g (k) are used in other languages. In Ahlo of the Togo 
Rest languages the term for horn is iw9,'*" only a slight vowel shift 
having occurred. 


4, 


Twi gives rise to another series of terms for horns. In this lan- 
guage abey is the term for animal horns and by association it has 
become the generic term for a wind instrument *** made from a 
horn or elephant tusk, specific terms being designated by descrip- 
tive additions. The prefix a may be accounted for by the ¢ of the 
stem which has a tendency to influence the prefix. 4 is the remains of 
a former suffix -ni, the final vowel having been dropped. abentia,**® 
as the word itself signifies (tia means short), is the term used for 
the short horn usually made from a young elephant’s tusk. 

In Ashanti we find a term asskoben [asokoben] *® which refers 
to an elephant horn and a most interesting term when we analyze it. 
aso < esono means “elephant,” the dropping of the -no may be ex- 
plained as the dropping of the n in kofen just discussed ; ben is the 
Ashanti term for horn but undoubtedly when the Ashanti came 
upon the kofey term from the outside they looked upon the ko as 
a descriptive element and fen appeared like their own ben. Thus 
this term for ivory horn is a curious mixture of Native and bor- 
rowed terms: as, their own term; k2, borrowed; ben, their own; 
= asskaben. 

Another Ewe term especially Gonya, is mdkatabe*®* which is 
used to refer to the trumpets of European soldiers. This can be 
explained by the historical incident, reported by Westermann, that 
the king of the Twi, Makata, was the first person in this area to 
own a European instrument, having bought it from foreign traders. 


87 Westermann, Die Sprache der Guang, p. 32. 
*88 Westermann, Das Tschi und Guang, pp. 7, 9. 

18° Christaller, A Dictionary, English, Tshi .. . 

**° Rattray, Ashanti, p. 94. I take the liberty of making the above pho- 
netic transcription because Rattray himself has pointed out that he has not 
written phonetically and the terms are only approximations since he was 
not making a linguistic study and such spelling may only distract the 
general reader. 

**t Westermann, Wérterbuch der Ewe-Sprache, p. 339. 
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The be morpheme is obviously from abey. Thus literally this term 
means “ Makata’s trumpet.” This term appears elsewhere in Ewe 
as gbakatabe.’** gba in Ewe means first. Thus this trumpet being 
known to be the first of its kind among the Natives, but those per- 
haps not close to the capital knowing of this famous instrument 
only by hearsay, they called it the first European trumpet by 
prefixing the descriptive element to mean “ first” and then assum- 
ing the rest of the word was the name of the instrument. The Twi 
term which refers to the European trumpet in general is aboraben.’® 
The a prefix used so consistently in Twi for the horn again appears, 
bor? means European, thus literally aboraben is “the trumpet of 
the Europeans.” 

The Agni term for animal horn is awe (the b of the other lan- 
guages being replaced by w) and from this is derived the musical 
term for a kind of trumpet, awe.’ In order to designate specifically 
the horn of ivory, me is used, the former b this time being 
replaced by m. 


Mandingo: In the Mandingo languages the generic term for 
horn is closely related phonetically with the term for animal horn 
but the term for the instrument follows its own line of development. 
In the Guro languages beri ‘** refers to a trumpet while in Dyoula 
the r is replaced by n, thus beni.1** In Mwi the term for a trumpet 
is mele, i. e., the Agni term plus an /-affix. 


5. 6. ezike and sambanu 


Two terms arising from cult sources at the extremities of our 
linguistic area are ezike and sémbanu. The former arises from 
ikpezike, a cult group, and is a flute “made of a long thin cala- 
bash .. . played by the [kpezik during ugies for the Dba and a few 


chiefs.” 
In Mandingo sémbanu* refers to the horn used in initiation 


192 Ibid. 
198 Christaller, A Dictionary, English, Tshi .. . 

194 Delafosse, . . . La langue agni, p. 29. 

195 Thid. 

196 Tauxier, Négres Gouro et Gagou, p. 88. 

1°7 Tauxier, Le noir de Bondoukou, p. 671. 

1°8 Delafosse, Vocabulaires comparatif ... a la Céte d’Ivoire, p. 162. 
19° Melzian, A Concise Dictionary of the Bini Language. 

20° Labouret, Les Manding et leur langue. 
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rites which is supposed to imitate the elephant (sémba) whence its 
name. As we have seen earlier Mandingo mb frequently becomes 
m and we find also the variant samanu.?* 


C.—STRINGED INSTRUMENTS 
1. *be-ta; *sa-ka 
Stringed instruments, while certainly not insignificant, by no 
means assume the importance which the drums and wind instru- 
ments enjoy. By their very nature they are doomed to function for 
the most part in the more intimate and personal phases of life. 
We may therefore expect to find a limited number of such terms 
in the vocabularies of the Africans and may, even less, expect these 
to be reported by travelers or investigators. However, the terms for 
those stringed instruments which we do have fall into two apparent 
classes, i. ¢., those having *sa-ka as their base and those having 
*be-ta. I should like to emphasize the “apparent,” for despite 
their utter dissimilarity and Westermann’s statement that the be-ta 
variants are probably foreign words, I hope to be able to prove that 
these are one and the same originally and are extremely old terms. 
The musical bow is the most primitive of stringed instruments and 
we must expect any term for it to extend far back into the history 
of the language. The results arrived at by previous investigators 
show us that such a term is usually closely linked, if not one and 
the same, with the term for the bow which the Native uses in war 
and for the hunt. The root of the term for such a bow in our lan- 
guage is ta, not only in the Sudanic languages but in Bantu as well. 
This ta is also the root of the term for “war.” In Nde, one of the 
Benue-Cross languages which, as has been pointed out before, are 
closely associated with both Bantu and Sudanic, the term for war 
is beta (the terms in other languages of this group are almost 
identical) the be- being a prefix. In order then to indicate a bow 
which is used in war one should hypothesize a term something like 
*betata. However, in the course of development this was obviously 
unnecessary for an article in such common use, so that the second 
element was probably dropped and the form for “war” became 
that for “bow” or else it was simply distinguished by some class 
prefix of which we have no indication today. Whether one used the 
bow for war, hunting or to amuse oneself necessitated no change 


*° Delafosse, La langue mandingue et ses dialectes. 
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in terminology as long as a clear functional differentiation had not 
yet been conceived. The phoneme ¢ is replaced by & in certain lan- 
guages, especially in the Mandingo group where today the root of 
the term for bow is ka. On the other hand the ¢ phoneme is re- 
placed by s in some languages; for instance, in Twi, where sa is 
the root of the term for war, and in Mandingo languages, where sa 
means “to kill.” Thus sa-ka is a bow for killing. With this in mind 
we may now discuss the terms used for stringed instruments today. 

In Ewe, now, we find the term beta** referring to a stringed 
instrument. Both Ewe and Twi frequently develop an n before ¢, 
thus the form sbenta*® arises in Twi. The prefix needs no com- 
ment and the vowel shift is also the usual one. The Ewe variant 
does not add the prefix and keeps the first e vowel. In Guang it 
again appears with the prefix 2 and due to the influence of the prefix 
the vowels shift: sbanta.*°* In Ashanti the tendency to palatize 
dentals so characteristic of Twi shows up. Thus, bentwa.?* All 
these terms refer to “ein Musikinstrument, bestehend aus einem 
gebogenen Stock mit einer oder zwei Saiten aus Palmfasern.” *°° 

The terms for stringed instruments in Mandingo all have the 
consonantal elements posed above, and have been reborrowed by 
the Kwa speaking groups who also have the older variant, but in 
the borrowing they become terms which may, but not always must, 
belong to a more developed type of instrument, while the old term 
applies only to the musical bow more or less developed in type. 

In Mandingo soku?" refers to a violin. It will be remembered 
from foregoing instances that o and wu arise from a form which 
earlier was a, while the Malinke dialects use suku.?°° Among the 
Kulango the k is voiced with the preceding nasalization which 
usually accompanies it, thus sango,*°® and the same is used in 
Kango-Bonu.**° ségo in Agni is obviously a borrowing from the 


2? Smend, Negermusik und Instrumente in Togo, p. 74. See here for an 
excellent description of the instrument. 

*°8 Westermann, Das Tschi und Guang, p. 77. 

204 Thid. 

*°° Bowditch, Mission to Ashanti, p. 363. 

20° Westermann, Wérterbuch der Ewe-Sprache, vol. 1, p. 10. 

207 Delafosse, La langue mandingue et ses dialectes. 

208 Thid. 

*°° Tauxier, Le noir de Bondoukou, p. 457. This author says it refers to 
a guitar, but again there is such a discrepancy in definition that we will 
consider here all these terms av merely stringed instruments. 

*2° Tauxier, Négres Gouro et Gagou, p. 88. 
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forms having the medial n and refers to a “cithare (4 languettes 
de bois).” 72 In Ewe we find both the voiced and unvoiced variants, 
sangu*!? (0) and sanku.*** The latter variant appears also in 
Ga.*** An interesting development appears in the dialect of Agu 
where afosangu means literally the foot stringed instrument be- 
cause of the method of playing.*** A further Ewe variant is 
tresangu,”** tre referring to a round gourd which is used as a 
resonating box, thus it means the stringed instrument with a gourd 
or calabash. In Twi we find it simply with the 9-prefix, 2sanku.?*7 


D.—MISCELLANEOUS TERMS 


The following terms have not been discussed, either because they 
lie outside the limits of the present study or because for the time 
being I have found no satisfactory etymological explanation for 
them. For each a number of variants have been ascertained but 
only the base form has been added here with a view to their being 
of some value for future investigation. 


drums 


addugba, Dahomean klempe, Ga 


ate gble, Ewe mokou, Gagou 
benbe, Dahomean ogidingbo, Yoruba 
bomba, Ewe ngedelegu, Awka 
degebu-degebude, Mandingo ykwawiri, Twi 
detempa, Adele rebe, Ewe 

edela, Ibo siki, Yoruba 
egblochi, Ewe songboi, Mandingo 
ewugihui, Ewe tolo, Dyoula 

fan, Huela toroda, Numu 


forfe, Dyoula zaito, Hausa 


*11 Delafosse, Essai manuel de la langue agni. 
*12 Westermann, Wérterbuch der Ewe-Sprache, vol. 1, p. 422. 
*18 Dahse, Hin zweites Goldland Salomos, p. 42. 

*4 Christaller, A Dictionary, English, Tshi .. . 

5 Smend, Negermusik und Musikinstrumente in Togo, p. 74. 
Thid. 

17 Christaller, A Dictionary, English, Tshi .. . 
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wind instruments 


begnn, Gheinng kesu, Temne 
bonongo, Nafana layo, Kulango 
dekana, Akasele ntahera, Ashanti 
gabra, Tem tetre mantreflils, Ga 


stringed instruments 


advle, Ewe Ibo 
bania, Mandingo ? onono, Ibo 


percussion instruments 


anigle, Dahomean silamm, Kulango 
dikpengembi, Adele talan, Khassonke 
panigan, Dahomean 


APPENDIX 
kakaki 


We shall now consider one of the terms for musical instruments 
borrowed from the outside but of non-Arabic origin, and having a 
limited distribution in the Sudan. Among early references, some of 
them in Arabic, to music and musical instruments in the Sudan, 
one finds mention of some terms of which we seem to have no traces 
today. We know that by the sixteenth century musical instruments 
were in demand for most phases of social life. Among the Hausa 
a long, straight, metal horn which still today may be played only 
before a paramount chief, unless he has given his consent, when it 
may then be blown on other important occasions, is called kakakt. 
This horn is about six feet long and is made in three sections, which 
can be taken apart in order to facilitate transportation. According 
to Farmer, who quotes from the Arabic historical work, Ta’rikh 
al-fattash, one may read that “about the year 1500-1 the cavalry 
of the Sunghai adopted a large horn called kakaki.”* The Hausa 
introduced this trumpet to the Yoruba who have taken over the 
term with no phonetic changes and where today it may be used for 
the Alafin (chief) alone.* Among the Nupe, to whom the Hausa 
probably also introduced it, the long bronze trumpet also figures 
as a part of the royal regalia but here it is called kakati.* In the 
reduplicated forms in this language there is a tendency to shift 
from k to t. In Edo, or Bini, one of the reduplicated elements is 
dropped and the trumpet, “never blown except for the king,” is 
called kaki.® In the northern part of Togo the same long trumpet 
is called kakatwi [kakatsché].° Although the author is not explicit 
enough to be sure to which language the term belongs, the pala- 
talization of ¢ suggests that it belongs to, or has been borrowed from 
the Twi language where palatalization is such a common phe- 
nomenon. Concerning the use of the instrument Smend says, “Auf 
ihr erténten Signale und Fanfaren, wenn der Kénig aus dem Haus 
trat, sich dem Volke zeigte oder in den Krieg zog.” Also, in the 


* Harris, Notes on Drums and Musical Instruments seen in Sokoto Pro- 
vince, p. 105 ff. 

* Farmer, Early References to Music in the Sudan. 

* Johnson, History of the Yorubas, p. 121. 

‘Nadel, A Black Byzantium, p. 300. 

* Boulton, Bronze Artists of West Africa, p. 36. 

*Smend, Negermusik und Musikinstrumente ..., p. 92. 
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Gold Coast the katakyi* is an insignia of royalty. The switching 
of two elements is a common occurrence, especially in borrowing, 
in all languages and, although again the author does not state to 
which language his term belongs, the palatalization so characteristic 
of Twi again is evident. It must be noted here that this horn is 
now a large curved one made of ivory, an interesting adaptation to 
what was already conceived of as being a royal prerogative, ivory. 

Several other terms for stringed instruments, probably borrowed 
from the Arabic speaking area of North Africa, appear in the 
Sudanic languages. However, their distribution appears to be ex- 
tremely limited. From the North African forms, kitdr or kissar, 
has probably come the term kasso.* 

From the North African gunibri or gunbri probably comes the 
term gumbri.® This is, no doubt, the gambare [gambareh] *° of the 
Soninke, the introduction of the a vowel following the language 
patterning. By substituting a voiceless consonant we may account 
for the term kambre [cambreh] used in Sierra Leone. From this 
has probably developed the khalam [chalam] of the Wolof *! where 
the r has given way to 1 and by metathesis we have a final rather 
than medial m, which, as is frequently the case, has absorbed the 0. 
Mahillon lists the term as halam which in all probability indicates 
the strongly aspirated sound indicated by ch in the German spelling 
(Sachs) or a modification of it and which we have transliterated kh 
above in keeping with our transliterations elsewhere. 

Another term which Farmer suggests may be a borrowing from 
the Arabic word for gourd, gar‘a,’* since the body of the instrument 
is made from a gourd, is the kora or koro * found in the Mandingo 
languages. However, kora, is the word for gourd in several of the 
Sudanic languages, but apparently not in the Mandingo languages 
themselves so this does not exclude borrowing from elsewhere and for 
the time being the source material offers no more conclusive evidence. 


Vortisch, Die Neger der Goldkiiste. 
* For a reproduction and description of this instrument see Mahillon, 
rp. 420-421. Also, for discrepancies in labelling the kasso and kora see 
Farmer, Early References to Music in the Western Sudan, p. 11. 

® For an alternate possibility in the direction of the borrowing of these 
terms and types see Farmer, A North African Folk Instrument. 

Mahillon’s spelling. 

11 Farmer, Early References to Music in the Western Sudan, p. 9. 

*2 Spelled gar’a by Farmer. 
18 A. Sadji, in Ce que dit la musique africaine, spells it corra. 


CONCLUSIONS 


At this point the reader, if any there be who has persevered to 
this point, will, no doubt, feel inclined to agree with the statement 
accredited to Voltaire that “1’étymologie est une science ow les 
voyelles ne comptent rien, et les consonnes peu de chose,” if applied 
to this study. Tempting as this evaluation may appear, every pho- 
netic shift herein discussed, be it vowel or consonant, however 
divergent, has been justified by similar phenomena occurring in 
other terms during the long historical development and differen- 
tiation of these languages. Granted our linguistic results are sound, 
we may be justified in drawing from them certain cultural as well 
as linguistic implications of a wider range. 


1. *Bi as THE Most GENERAL TERM FoR “ MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS ” 


First among these we may consider the generic term *bi. As sug- 
gested on page 27, and as I hope the succeeding pages have made 
clear, this root has a much wider significance than Westermann’s 
statement that it is “the generic term for drum in the Sudanic 
languages.” It is the root of the generic term for a wind instru- 
ment also and, indeed, for any musical instrument in general. 
Since there is evidence of its use as a general term in only a single 
language today, i. e., in Bulom of the West Atlantic group, it might 
be viewed as a later development or generalization from a once more 
specific meaning. In other words, it may have come from those 
terms for horn taken over from the term for animal horns and 
having *bi or its variants as their root or even from the all-pervasive 
drum term *bi. This, however, seems to me doubtful for several 
reasons. In the first place *bi appears as the root of terms for both 
wind instruments and the drum not only in the Western Sudanic 
languages, but also in the Eastern Sudanic languages, and, in this 
latter group, it appears in those languages where the root for animal 
horn has no phonetic affiliation with that of the root of the term 
for the musical instrument. That the Eastern term is a borrowing 
from the Western is hardly credible since contacts between these 
particular groups have been in recent times almost nil. Parallel 
development, while seldom actually disprovable, is hardly acceptable 
here. On the other hand all indications of the peopling of Africa 
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by the great ethnic groups would support the hypothesis that this 
*bi as a general term is neither a borrowing nor a parallel develop- 
ment but an ancient general term in the Sudanic languages. The 
language itself becoming more and more differentiated in the course 
of its westward spread reflects this in the generic terminology; 
specific terminology, on the other hand, reflects the linguistic 
changes occurring in the individual cultures into which the primi- 
tive West African unity split in the course of time. The old use of 
the term, bi, remains in evidence today in only a single isolated 
language in the West* where it is also used as a verb (bibi) to 
mean “to play any musical instrument.” 

A further suggestion of the earlier generality of this term ap- 
pears in those languages where p and its variants replace b, and 
where b and p forms are mutually exclusive. In Ibo, for instance, 
where the term for drum with the root *bi is still retained, the term 
for the wind instrument employs *pi, and *pi like *bi seems incapa- 
ble of any further breakdown, either phonetically or semantically, 
at this late date. Likewise, in those languages where the root for 
wind instruments is *bi this term for drum has been superseded 
by other terms or, as in Kanga-Bonu, the drum term employs p 
instead of b. 

As we have seen, to the generic terms descriptive elements were 
added to indicate specific kinds of instruments. Since these often 
became long and cumbersome the tendency to shorten words pre- 
vailed and often only the descriptive element or even a part of it 
was used. That this is a trait not peculiar to African languages 
may be seen by taking a single common case in our own language. 
Our violoncello, of which “cello” is the descriptive element de- 
noting a special kind of viol, is regularly called simply cello, The 
same may be said for other terms in western cultures. This phe- 
nomena occurring in African languages has given rise in the course 
of time or borrowing to the descriptive elements being used as 
generic terms in other languages, the original meaning having been 
lost or, if borrowed, perhaps never known. 


2 A point on which I am prepared to make no comment here but which 
may be of interest in passing is the existence of this root in several terms 
for drums and wind instruments in the language of the Somali. See Fr. 
Evangelist de Larajasse, Somali-English and English-Somali Dictionary. 
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2. Tue MusicaL INSTRUMENTS IN RELATION TO KINGSHIP 
AND CULT 


It is significant that descriptive terminology for musical instru- 
ments is especially rich in the Kwa languages, that is, in the area 
of the formerly great Negro kingdoms. Our investigation shows 
that this can be further broken down by the fact that a preponderant 
number of terms, especially for drums, can be traced back to the 
Edo language, or in other words, to the language of the ancient 
and powerful kingdom of Benin. Our study has shown us a long 
list of drum terms which were offshoots of the various descriptive 
elements attached to the old generic term in the Edo language. 
It should be noted that while a specific vocabulary has arisen from 
material technical means (i. e., terms for a drum made from a cala- 
bash are derived from the term for calabash, or a hollowed drum 
takes its name from the term meaning to hollow out) a preponderant 
number of terms has arisen from the ritual or cult significance 
attached to the drums employed in ritual practices. An excellent 
example of this is the term ikoro which in itself has nothing to do 
with the drum but is the name of the spirit which has its dwelling 
place in this drum. It is indicative that a stranger, upon entering 
the village and not finding the chief at home, goes to bow and make 
his salutations before this drum, just as he would have done to the 
chief were he there. Further, not only in the Benin kingdom, but 
also in Ashanti, sacrifices (usually human in former times) were 
offered to these drums, another indication that the Native conceives 
of them as something more than just drums or even symbols. They 
thus derive their names from the spirits or cults with which they 
are so inherently bound up. In the languages of the northern Sudan, 
or the Mandingo languages, the terminology employed indicates no 
such concept. Terms from the south, for instance korokoto, are in 
evidence but have lost their significance. Specific terminology 
arising from descriptive elements is purely materialistic or, as in 
the case of the royal drums, is borrowed from the outside. Our 
terminology then indicates a rather clearcut cultural line between 
the West Coast Negro and the Sudanic peoples, particularly exem- 
plified by the two great language groups, Kwa and Mandingo. In 
the Sudan, the drum—likewise the wind instruments, but being of 
less importance they follow this same pattern only in a minor degree 
—of the chief or king is only an insignia or symbol of royal power. 
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In addition, the great empires of the Sudan, which were inspired 
by Muslim invaders, mirror this in their employment of drum terms 
which bear the marks of this foreign influence. The royal drum in 
this area is generally an emblem of temporal power, bestowed by 
foreign intruders, rather than a religious or cult symbol. Among 
the West African Negroes, on the other hand, the king’s or chief’s 
drum is not only an attribute of temporal power, just as the king 
is no mere temporal ruler in the usual meaning of the word, but is 
identified with the spirits who must be propitiated through the 
various cult rituals in which the king plays no passive role and thus 
the drums employed in carrying out these numerous rituals are 
sacred and so indicated by their names. These names indicate, 
furthermore, Benin and the kingdom of the Yoruba as the generat- 
ing centers from which they spread. The terminology would indicate 
the kingdom of Ashanti as a later and secondary center but the 
terms emanating from this source have had only a limited expan- 
sion, whereas from the former these terms have spread north and 
westward, some reaching the northern Sudan. While horns, par- 
ticularly ivory horns, in the West Coast area are the prerogatives 
of royalty their names indicate the minor (7. e., minor as compared 
to the role of the drums) role they play in cult worship. They rather 
point to materialistic, not to say economic, factors. Since the kings 
had absolute control of the ivory trade, only they were in a position 
to have such a horn or confer it on a favored prince. The descrip- 
tive terminology employed indicates the special uses of these horns 
but lacks almost any reference to cult significance. 

In such a generic term as *bi the phonetic shifts indicated in 
this study may be expected to be in agreement with the general 
linguistic pattern of the languages in which they occur, and they 
actually are. In the case of specific terminology, however, par- 
ticularly where it is related to the cults of the West Coast, it is not 
always clear whether the phonetic variation is due to independent 
differentiation arising from geographical separation when the term 
has originated in the Kwa languages, or to borrowing. Where it is 
clearly a case of borrowing, it has been so stated when considering 
individual terms in the previous section of this study. In other 
cases a definite statement can hardly be justified at this point but 
similar investigations of other terminology may throw more light 
on this problem. However, the terms which can be traced in a north 
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to south direction are certainly borrowed, and as we have seen, in 
numerous cases borrowed from Arabic speaking peoples. 

As shown above, the great development in drum terminology in 
the Kwa languages is due in great part to the role which the drum 
plays in the cults. That the terminology for trumpet is less developed 
is indicative, I believe, of two things. One, wind instruments play 
only a very minor role in religious ceremonies and, therefore, there 
is less need for a wide vocabulary in this sphere. But there must 
be a reason for this too, and in part at least it is based on the 
second, namely that in this area cattle of any kind is rather scarce, 
as compared to the Sudan due to climatic and geographical con- 
ditions; therefore horn is not available in great quantities. This, 
plus the fact that it occurs less frequently within the whole culture 
reference, fosters no profuse development of terminology. It is sig- 
rificant, indeed, that the specific names which we do have, have 
arisen in great part from the calabash flutes or horns, calabashes 
being always available in profusion, and may thus be obtainable 
for use outside royal requisites. It is in only this area, so far as 
my material indicates, that the calabash horn apppears among the 
insignia of chieftainship, but even here it is not limited to such use, 
and while horns are blown at certain times in connection with cult 
practices, they are not important enough to give rise to many spe- 
cific terms. In the Sudan, where cattle horn is available in greater 
quantity, the lack of terminology apparently derives from the same 
source as that pointed out for the drum, namely, the failure to use 
it to any great extent in religious practices. 


38. LIMITATIONS OF THE ARABIC INFLUENCE 


The vocabulary for musical instruments derived from Arabic 
makes rather only sporadic, although interesting appearances in the 
West Coast languages. For instance, the term derived from Arabic 
tabl, which, in the Islamic inspired kingdoms of the Ful, Hausa 
and Mandingo is the symbol of kingly command, does not appear, 
except for a single case, in the Kwa languages. This ties in with 
our former discussion of the role of the drum in the Negro king- 
doms. The fact that it does not appear here cannot be laid entirely 
to the lack of contacts with Islam as such, since at a very early time 
Muslim traders came to the Gold Coast, as pointed out earlier, and 
other names have entered these languages. But these contacts were 
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not of the kind which would be likely to influence those practices 
closely allied with a powerful kingship and, in addition, one which 
was bound by cult demands. The atumpani, it is true, is a part of 
the Ashanti royal regalia but it is not the symbol of kingly power 
or of chieftainship in the same sense that the derivatives of the tabl 
are in the Sudan. Even among the Yoruba, where the contacts with 
Islam were on a rather high level, where Muslims made their way 
into government by serving as secretaries to the kings, and where 
Arabic terms did come in, tabl does not appear. Obviously, it would 
have given no further confirmation of an already powerful kingship 
nor would it have obtained a place in the religious hierarchy. The 
Yoruba, however, have taken over the hour-glass drum and the 
terminology of the Hausa who introduced it and it is played in the 
royal entourage but it appears more as a secular novelty which can 
be afforded usually only by royalty but which has no bans upon it 
and no particular significance attached to it. By contrast, the Edo 
borrowed this drum which is played in the footsteps of the ba but, 
having been given such a rank, they gave it a name of their own, 
i. e., a functional one. Other Arabic terms for ordinary instruments 
appear, as we have seen, mostly in Yoruba, one case shaqshdq, in 
Ibo, and in Agni where contact with the Dyoula has long been close. 
This leaves the coastal area in between practically untouched. In 
other words, Arabic terms appear in those Kwa languages which 
have long had intimate contact either with Hausa or Mandingo. 
This parallels the situation somewhat in the north. Since the great 
Mossi empire always resisted Islam, one finds little evidence of 
Arabic names in the Gur languages except for those in close touch 
with Mandingo or perhaps Hausa. This means, of course, that 
there is little likelihood of their passing on anything of the kind 
to other peoples. Thus, the direction from which such terms might 
be expected to enter the Ewe-Twi languages was cut off. 

The hour-glass type drum has occasioned much discussion in 
almost every area in which it is found. That its origin ultimately 
is to be traced back to Asia, from an area not yet precisely delimited, 
seems to be well established. Its distribution in Africa itself has 
been carefully plotted.* That it was introduced into Africa by the 
Arabs too must be granted, and by implication its ultimate origin 
in the East. But the terminology in the Sudanic languages leaves 


?See Wieschhoff, Die afrikanischen Trommeln und ihre ausserafrikan- 
ischen Beziehungen. 
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little room for doubt that it entered West Africa not from the east 
but from the north. The possibility of its being borrowed even 
from Egypt is out since this drum is not used there but is used in 
Morocco whence so many other elements have entered West Africa. 


4, ONOMATOPOEIA ? 


A pitfall which I hope this investigation has avoided is the too 
easy and common explanation for terms on the basis of onoma- 
topoetic origin. Admittedly, this investigation has provided no other 
explanation for the term, ganga, than the one offered so long ago 
by Al-Bakri, “ the town of Gau-gau took its name from the drums 
because of the sound they make.” * This does not preclude the possi- 
bility of another explanation. Dundu too has been so explained 
but, as pointed out under that heading, there is a more meaningful 
explanation. Also, the name for horn, wu, has had such an inter- 
pretation but again we have seen its phonetics have a scientific 
reason for being, and in addition we have noted a drum with the 
same name and here an onomatopoetic base is certainly out of the 
question. That words may have such origins cannot be gainsaid 
but this should be a final resort and not a first explanation, par- 
ticularly in those languages with which we are here dealing. Both 
Arabie (not to say Semitic languages as a whole) and the Sudanic 
languages make extensive use of reduplication in terms for which 
an onomatopoetic explanation is unthinkable. 


5. Dirruston CENTERS OF MusicaL TERMINOLOGY 


The present study as a whole would indicate two main centers 
from which specific terminology spread out and frequently became 
generalized. The one we might call the Yoruba-Edo-Ibo area and 
the other the northern Mandingo area, the radii meeting at the 
approximate if rather indefinite borderline of the Sudan and West 
African Negro culture area. Specific terminology is for the most 
part mutually exclusive except for that brought in by the Hausa, 
who in themselves might be regarded as a third but minor center 
affecting both of these areas to a greater or lesser extent. And lastly 
we see the overall outlines in generic terms of languages having 
their roots deep in the past across the continent of Africa as well 
as penetrating into its central heart. 


* Notices et Extraits des mss., XII, 1831, p. 656. 
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tabl kiba bandair 


tobol kalungu bandir 
tubbel kalangu bendir 
tumbul kalangual _bindere 
tabalde lunga bendere 
tabala longa bendo 
tambana lona benteri 
tamba kanango bennde 
tomba 

taba 

tima 

timai 

tamatama 

tamande 

ta 

tata 

atumpani 

atukpani 

atabule 

tambari 

tambali 


ganga 


ganga 
ligangale 


degangande bara ——baratyu 


digongo 
degong> 
gangango 
gangangp 
gengauy 
gungon 
gengan 
gungo 
gangam 
oganga 
uganga 
aganga 
gigh 
gangan 
okanga 


bata 
batta 
vata 
ban 
ba 
baba 
buba 
baya 


tyityi 


*bi po 


ibi po 
ibit podan 
ibi pone 
ibimbi pobo 
abin popronpron 
abia 

abitin 

dibi 

diben 

libi 

ube 

abebe 

bibide 

blibli 

mbili 

mbiri 

mbiwe 

bri 

biri 

birigone 

birimini 

bu 

bo 


NATIVE ETY 
| 
| 
algaita guge segesege buru tyu vewu 
algaitaru goge sekele bunu yu adewu 
algeta ayi 
aligeta godye sekeseke bulu aye 
gaida asakasaka = b‘ru 
buro 
brofwe 
tibali 
tibari 
timbana 
timbane 
| 


NATIV 


| *BI 
| 
shaqshaq buru ganga *bi po *wu 
segesege buru = ganga tyu ibi po vewu 
sekele bunu ligangale yu ibit podan adewu 
seke budu degangande bara baratyu ibi pone ayi 
sekeseke bulu digongo bata tyityi ibimbi pobo aye 
asakasaka_ ib‘ru degong> batta abin popronpron 
buro gangango vata abia 
brofwe gangangy ban abitin 
gengaun ba dibi 
gungon baba diben 
gengan buba libi 
gungo baya ube 
gangam abebe 
oganga bibide 
uganga blibli 
aganga mbili 
mbiri 
gangan mbiwe 
okanga bri 
biri 
birigone 
birimini 
bu 
| bo 
tibali 
tibari 
timbana 


timbane 


NATIVE ETYMONS (DRUMS) 


*BI 
*wu *mi 
vewu ema 
adewu iyema 
ayi oviema 
aye emedo 
emaba 
emiya 
emuya 
emaxwelenugie izagbede «----.- 
emizagbede 
emesakpede oze egede 
emizaduma izaduma ozi iyede 
mile ogi ikede 
udu isi uke 
ilu su ekete 
idudu swi eketi 
dundu swigwinu akele 
dundo ikede 
baradundu akene 
baradondo e 
dundun kenepiri 
dunduni toahene 
duntiba kri 
dundufuru krikpri 
dunduru dokri 
dunduyi 
dundufa 
dunduha 
dunguma 
dint 
dono 
dondo 
odono 


ndande 


igwe 


NATIVE ETYMONS (WIND INSTRUMENTS) 


*bi aben kofen kakaki 


ble aben kofen kakaki 
opi abentia akofe kakati 
mpi asokoben nkufe kakatwi 
opu aboroben fé katakyi 
mpu mikatabe kaki 
ope gbakatabe 

ufe i 

ufere 

fere 

felimbike 

fiela 

filemdige 

felimbige 

filamigo 

fire 

feli 

fuli 

huo 

vila 

v'la 

vla 


(STRINGED INSTRUMENTS) 


*beta; *saka 


beta soku 
obenta suku 
obanta sango 
bentwa sago 
sangu 
sanku 
ossanku 
afosangu 
tresangu 


